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“SO DIFFICULT 


An art is good reading,” says a writer, “that not 
one in a hundred educated persons is found to possess 
it to the satisfaction of others, although ninety-nine in a 
hundred would be offended were they told that they did 
not know how to read. The essential requisites are, per- 
fect mastery of pronunciation, and the power of seizing in- 
stantaneously the sense and spirit of an author.” 

In guiding children to the acquisition of this high art, 
you cannot go amiss if you use, with pupils of different 
stages of advancement, the several numbers (four) of 
Davis’ Reading Books, on the Thought Method, now 
widely used in New England and elsewhere. No books 
more helpful in learning to “ seize the sense of an author.” 
Or Holmes’ very attractive and practical New Readers, or 
Lippincott’s Popular Readers, may be found suited to your 
individual views. 

Correspondence solicited concerning these books. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 


THEY ALL FAVOR 


FRANK H. HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER 


AND USE Iv IN THEIR SCHOOLS. 


Points in Favor of the Book. 
It induces the child to think of the word he reads. It gives readiness in the use of Arithmetical 
language. It gives the child a vocabulary for expressing theideas of number work. It is ore of the best 
means for teaching a child to gét thought from print. It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, 


ing and use of arithmetical phrases. It aff rds drill iu learning complete statements. It affords drill in 
words, numbers, and their various ways of combination. It avoids ‘‘drag”’ inrecitations. It avoids incom- 
plete and uncertain statements. It proves its value as a means of education wherever used. It contains 
a large amount of ‘'Sight-work.” The type is large, the print clear, the paper and binding first-class. 


Does it Stand the Test of the Class-room ? 


See what some of the leading educators say of it: 

‘* Malls Arithmetic Render has proved very valuable for making pupils do independent work. 
It is as valuable tn helping to make thoughtful intelligent i as it is in dee oping independeuce and 
strength in solving number probiems.’—Suapt. W. B. POWELL, Washington, D. C. 

“We are at present using the Mall’s Arithmetic Reader with our second year children. and are 
very much pleased with it. !t does all you claim for it. We shall continue to use it.’—Supt. #. P. 
CLAXTON, Ashville, N. © 

*“ Upon the first reading of Halls Arithmetic Reader, I thought it would be a valuable aid in 
teaching arithmetic. It has now been in use by five hundred of our pupils for a year, and the teachers tell 
me that it has been very helpful to to the pupils. I believe it has beea so, not only ape f but in many 
cases indirectly by familiarizing teachers with better methods of presenting the subject than they form- 
erly used.”—Supt. D. W. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 

‘Malls Arithmetic Reader is an excellent book, and every child in the second grade should 
read it.’—Supt. J. GREENWOOD, Kaneas City, Mo. 

“TIT am happy to say that we have used Frank Hi. Mall’s Arithmetic Reader for two years 
with most excellent results. Nota single teacher who has used it has presented any adverse criticism, 
but all commend it. The child not only learos something of numbers, but we find they acquire the ability 
to read better. They fully understand their work. With us it is a great success.”—Supt. P. BR. 
WALKER, Rockford, Ill. 

© After using Frank Hi. Halls Arithmetie Reader for two years, our teachers are unanimous 
in pronouncing it an excellent book. This couciusion was last expressed one week ago last Fridav. afier 
discussing the Course of Study and Text Books for next year.”—Supt. M. F. DERR, Elgin, Til 

“T favor Hall’sfArithmetic Reader emphatically. The teachers. parents, and pent are enthusi- 
in endorsement of the methods used by the author,’—Supt. FREEMAN, 

urora, 


whichis invaluable ia the whole course of Mathematics. It affords an excellent drill inthe exact mean- : 


Address Thousands of these books are now in use throughout the United States. If it meets the approval of 


Un uy) er sity Pu b lis hh ing Co Wi pany, educators, and is beneficial to the pupils, why not try it ? 


We will send you a copy of Mall’s Arithmetic Reader for 22 cents, post paid. 


im 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. GEO. SHERWOOD é& CO.. 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., . - CHICACO, ILL. 


352 Washington St., Boston 


Within four weeks of its publication, 


was introduced into the following, among other N. E. Preparatory Schools: COBURN CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE, Me.; PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, N. H.; VeRMONT ACADEMY, Vt.; PHULLIPs AN- BY CHARLES P. DUCROQUET. 
DOVER ACADEMY ; WORCESTER ACADEMY, DANA HALL SCHOOL, CUSHING ACADEMY, Mass ; 12mo, cloth, half leather, 284 pages, $1.25, Mmtreduction Price, $1.00. 
“The object of this book is to make the study of the French easier and more concise, in order that 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, R. I.; ete. ta on 
‘ more time may be given to Literature and Conversation $ arrangement is quite new. e rules con 
It will fit a class to read Carsar quicker and better than se of its competitors and ™ presents cerning a subject have been carefully arranged in one lesson, and can easily be learned in a few minutes.,”’ 


none of the usual difficulties” It saves the expense of, and the time given to, any sort’ of Reader —PREFACE. 
tar ~Complete Catalogue anid list of other new publications on application. 


before the regular edition of Cesar. 
William R. Jenkins, 


CORRESPONDENCE regarding this book is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
851 & $53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), NEW YORK. 
hand-writing for business and social purposes so well as the Duntonian. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
A. R. DunTon was a master in the art, and his system of penmanship has never been improved upon. 
A V ERY DESIRABLE OFFER. 


Th D t . OTWITHSTANDING the number of Copy Books that have been published since the Duntonian, none 
It gives that freedom of movement insures facility and ease of execution. 
A new and unique Pencil Sharpener with three extra knives, and samples of |) 


have come out that present all in all the characteristics of a gpod, plain, and at the same time elegant 
\ \) riting Books Samples will be sent on request. 
* / THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, | 166 Wabash 
Dixon’s celebrated Sketching Crayon, and “S. M.” inserted rubber, for 


cents. 


This offer is made solely for introducing what is said to be the best made and most 
serviceable small Pencil Sharpener ever placed on the market. It is without an equal for 
convenience and handy use, and we believe every teacher who accepts this offer will be 
pleased and well satisfied. If not, she can return them and receive her money back. 


JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., N. J. 
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L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl 
Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICA!, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
machines, 
~ Schoot Dynamos, 
Wention | Scolar and Elect'l Projection Microscopes 
this | Test Instruments, ete. 
paper. | (F Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 


It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of 
a distinguished pbysician whose merits as 4 chemist have 
been recognized with severad gold medals. It is an essen- 
tial fuod to all who overuse the brain. It possesses in 
the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 
restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 


WHAT V/TAL/ZED 


The Columbian 
| READING STAND. 


A most desirable appointment to read 
ing and lecture ro ms. Perfectly ad 
justable, highly ornamental, light in 
weight price within reach of ail. A 
necessity in every librarv. Endorsed 
by leading literary men. For circulars 
and price address COLLIER & THOMP- 

SON, 377 Main St., Worcester, Mass., 

Mutrs. Office and Library Specialties. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISES. 
, Z For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
mai, athlete or invalid, Complete gym- 

nasium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 

J ¥ by 100,0v0 physicians, lawyers, cler 
ymen, editors and others now using 

t. Illustrated Circular, 40 engrav- 

iugs free. Scientific, Physical, and 

Vocal Culture. 9 East 14th St., New York 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 Chester Park, . .. Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


DON’T SUICIDE. 


Dr. West’s Specific for Mental Depression, 
Nervousness Prostration, 


Lassitude, in-] INSOMNIA ability, Loss 


of Vitalit) Impotence, 
ete. Invaluable. Try it. Mail, $1.00. 


BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 
637 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Barne } Foot Power 
§ Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Specia) 
prices to Educational Institutivns. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
WwW. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 

949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Worth Remembering. 


Srr:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘styles ’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto 
graph washing, etc, 
isa nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
price. reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 

‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 

The E D. is manufacturea by C. RENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
It is excel ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. {t 
pays to send for particulars. 


$5 to SI5 at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
(| tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
{ new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
||] No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M. to 5 P. M. every day 
ot the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantiy coming in, are always have 
prompt attention. 


Address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and inviies correspondence. 


their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 
Prepared by the F. Crosby “o 
the label bas this signature: 


For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
ovly, 56 West 25th St., New York. 

Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure 
: jeg The best remedy known for Cold in the Head 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. and sore Taroad, Druggists, or by mall, 50cte. 


Scientific Apparatus 

AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Owing to the fact of our having an unusually 
large stock, we have decided to offer (tempora- 
rily) special inducements to colleges and schools 
in the way of low cash prices for Physical, Elec- 
$ trical, Chemical, Microscopical, Mathematical, 
¢ Projection, and general Scientific Apparatus. 

Intending buyers will kindly communicate 
with us at once, sending lists of requirements, so 
$ that we can submit sfeczal estimates. 
This offer will be withdrawn, so soon as the 
desired reduction in stock is accomplished. 
Abridged Catalogue No. 219 mailed free. 
a 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Five awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


% Bell’s Blackboard Surfaces the Best inthe World! @ 
CONTRACTS taken to LIQUID SLATE New and Old Surfaces over Plaster, Wood 
Solid Slate, etc., strictly after the AM. TABLET CO,’S process. SLATED PAPER 
applied to broken walls during school hours. Correspondence solicited. 

= ddress J. ki. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. @ 


VERY TEACHER 
SCHOOL OFFICER 


NEEDS ONE OF THE 


XPRESS 
DUPLICATORS. 


We are giving them away to any one who will send us a sufficient 
number of new subscribers to the JourRNAL or Epucation. For description 
of see advertisement in another column. 

e will send you one of the small sized Duplicators (price $ by express, in return 
for three (3) new subscriptions to the Yournal of Education pigs of the large-sized 
Duplicators (price $6.00) for five (5) new subscriptions to the Fournal. 


A little effort on your part,—and not as much as yo i i —wi 
you may think for, either,—will secure 


All orders must be addressed: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORIT 
JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 404, 601 F., 381, 
STEEL ‘ PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


can have their subserigtinn | NOrmMmal Graduates 


advanced siz month : 
ing a new yearly vabesdinion In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS te positions constantly offered. 
year’s subscription free. of 
NRW ENQ. PUB. OO.. 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 8 Somerset Bt., Boston 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


SARSAPARILLA 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


By special arrangement with the ublishers of that 
greatest of all reference libraries, the NEW REVISED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, we are able to place 
that great work within easy reach of our readers. The 
edition we offer is not a reprint but a new edition, It 
.8 published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 
payes, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 words. It contains 
96 maps printed in colors, showing every country of 
the world, and separate maps of every State in the 
Union. It contains every topic in the original Edin- 
burgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 
people, living and dead, not contained in any other 
edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational 
enterprises stands our offer to our thousands of 
friends and readers. Such on offer should have your 
eareful consideration. Every reader, therefore, is 
earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer 
that its importance and liberality deserves, as it is 
open for a limited period only. It means that the 
best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy 
reach of eventhe boys andgirls. Parents, encourage 


your children in habits of economy for that noblest 
of all purposes—economy for the sake of an educa- 
tion. Fuse think of it. “A saving of 10 CENTS A DAY 
for the short period of 90 fe ft will secure to you the 
REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in 20 large 
octavo volumes, Which covers every department of 
knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any 
other library—no man can have a better one. aa 

Read our proposition. On receipt of only ONE 
JOLLAR we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 
entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining 69.00 to be 
paid at the rate of 10 CENTS A DAY (to be remitted 
monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be 
sent with the books, in which the dime may be depos- 
ited each day. This edition is printed from new, large 
type on good quality of paper, and is strongly bound 
in heavy manilla paper covers, which with prope! 
vare will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 
20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all 
charges paid to any part of the United States. 


ou peg 


Copy or cut this out and send to 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Boston. 


New ENGLAND Pup. Co.: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes 
of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above de- 
scribed, together with your Dime Savings Bank, 
for which I enclose One Dollar, and further 
agree to remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same 
monthly) until the remaining $9.00 és fully paid. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826- 
Description and prices on application. 


‘Lehigh’ Blackboard Cloth | 


“Indian Head” 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Slate fa ins, 


GLOBES, maps, cuarts,| Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers 


Penn’s”’ 
Ink 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANDREWS MEG. Co. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 4 
Weekly. : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription. 209 habeesets 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cinh of three 
more is formed and all names are sent in oF one person at one ine 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - + + «= Boston, Mass. ' 


» $1.00 a year. 


(Written for the Journal.) 
A PATRON’S ESTIMATE. 


BY CHAS. BRB. BALLARD, 


Justly thou with every patron dealeat— 
One and all to this will testify ; 

Unto each thou grantest large supply. 
Rarer task is not than thou revealest— 
Nicest ways for doing noblest work ! 
All accept them kindly, save the shirk, 


Larger schemes thou ever art conceiving— 
One, when tried, to better oft gives place. 
Foremost thou in Life’s most telling race. 
Every patron’s wants thon art relieving— 
Divers means accomplish ends diverse ; 
Urgent calls find answers wise and terse. 


Courteous, trenchant, yet withal so kindly; 
Always frank and fearless, yea, and fair, 
Thanks we owe thee for thy watch and care. 
In these lines a name lurks somewhat blindly— 
One that honest workers greatly prize. 

Note it, reader, in its slight disguise. 


WOODBINES IN OCTOBER. 


As dyed in blood, the streaming vines appear, 
While long and low the wind about them grieves; 
The heart of autumn must have broken here 
And poured its treasures out upon the leaves. — Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwarp Evererr Hate: In every community known 
to me, the system of public education needs what I will 
call inspiration. 

Joun J. Stoppart, Cocwmbus, O.: Cheerful obedi- 
ence, by intelligent persons, yielded to authority, is a 
prime requisite of good citizenship. - 

Supr. Cus. W. Coxe, Albany, N. Y.: The influence 
of the kindergarten is felt in every family represented in 
our schools, and always in the right direction. 


Supt. Joun Jasper, New York City: Building sen- 
tences around given words tests the pupil’s knowledge of 
their meaning without materially increasing his power of 
expression, 


Supr. T. Briaut, Cook County, Ill. : One 
of the most important means of improvement, and one 
very little practiced by the country school teachers, is the 
visiting of well-conducted schools. 


Supt. Joun O. Taytor, Chadron, Neb.: The history 
of education most convincingly demonstrates that there is 
& way for a teacher to succeed in spite of her lack of a 
normal school education. Thus far the burden of ad- 
vancement has been borne chiefly by those whose only 
preliminary preparation was scholarship. 


Supt. A. K. Warrcoms, Lowell, Mass: The grammar 
masters, by virtue of their position, ought to be able to 
make questions which should lift rather than depress, 
which should be suggestive rather than restrictive, and 
which should, by their use in all the schools, tend to raise 
the teaching in all to the standard of the best. 


C. Sruons, School Committee of Springfield, 
Mass.: There should be no good reason why a building 
perfectly adapted as to every interior requirement may 
not at the same time be of harmonious lines and archi- 
‘ecturally pleasing in its exterior. 


THE BUSINESS IDEA IN SCHOOL WORK. 


BY LEWIS F. REID, PH.D. 

Some teachers and many students never get hold of 
the idea that there is much to be gained by emphasizing 
the business aspect of echool work. Many a boy gets 
well on in his way of preparation for college, with an 
idea that there is a church side and a circus side of school, 
but no business side. There are devotions with which the 
school session begins, and various little circus performances 
are to be inserted in it by way of diversion ; but the idea 
pever enters his head of uniting with his teacher in 
earnest work, as a merchant and his clerk or a lawyer 
and his client would unite in a persistent effort to dis- 
patch the business in hand. I have found through an 
experience of many years that the business idea often 
secures earnest study and uniform good deportment when 
nothing else has proved effective. But what is meant by 
the business idea must be thoroughly understood by both 
the teacher and his pupil. 

First, the teacher must place his pupil on a level with 
himself—not himself on a level with his pupil. That is 
on the level of gentlemanly consideration which always 
should and generally does exist between a merchant and 
his customer, or a physician and his patient. If the 
teacher does this he will not “talk down” at his pupil. 
He will not indulge in sarcasm or irony at his pupil’s ex- 
pense. He will not make a fool of the pupil, even under 
the greatest provocation. To resist this temptation when 
one has ready wit to exercise in this direction, requires 
great self-control. Some teachers believe in lashing with the 
tongue as a good substitute for the blows of the abolished 
rod, but usually more is lost than gained by this method. 
The showing a boy how smart or sharp his teacher can 
be is usually bad business for the teacher. 


In the care and use of the school property—grounds, 
buildings, furniture, and appliances—the business idea is 
like a new revelation to many boys. I have seen a look 
of thoughtful astovishment come to many a boy’s face 
when I have said to him: “If I was a lawyer and you 
my client, would you ever think of marring my desks or 
abusing my furniture ; would you ever be found behaving 
like a rowdy, playing pranks on another client, or speak- 
ing to your attorney or counselor in an insolent or un- 
geatlemanly manner? You know that far from doing 
these things, you would never have them occur to you as 
possible.”’ 

Again, if the pupil realizes that he has made a busi- 
ness agreement by virtue of being a member of the school, 
that this carries with it as real an obligation as if he were 
a clerk in a bank, he will devote himself to the duties of 
the situation with some measure of responsibility for their 
discharge. Young men in business, during business hours, 
do not devote any part of their time to silly nonsense or 
to practical jokes, or to trying to annoy or over-reach 
those set over them to help them in their work. Why 
should young men who are students conduct themselves 
on a different plan? Happily the majority donot. And 
doubtless one reason why the few act like the irresponsible 
silly schoo! boys they are, is because they wholly fail to 
see the business side of school. 

Business means work. It is not play. He made a 
good definition who said—“ The difference between work 
and play is this — work is what you ‘have to’ do; play, 
what you do not ‘have to’ do. The thing itself makes 
no difference.” If one “has to” work only because he 
wills to or feels the power of duty, the compulsion is of 
the most imperative kind. Now many a boy, starting in 
a kindergarten where work is so thickly sugar-coated that 
he thinks it is play, lives on many a year confounding 
work and play and never really learns how to work till 


he is in his teens. Work need not be made unattractive 


or disagreeable, but it should be work. Much fon has 
been poked at Rollo and his uncle George, but there was 
solid sense and lots of it in the way Rollo learned te 


work. When he was sorting the nails on the barn floor 
there was neither music nor fire works to divert him or 
make it pleasant. The way to sort nails was to sort nails. 
As Horace Greeley said in regard to the resumption of 
specie payments there was but one way to do it, and that 
was “to resume.” If teacher and pupil would spend 
more time and effort together in “ getting down to busi- 
ness,” and less in experimenting with new and patent 
methods of trying to shorten the road to learning by 
cutting ’cross lots, should we not all see more of the good 
results for which teacher and pupil together are earnestly 
striving ? 


STRAIGHT-UP WRITING. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Owls, whether of the family strigid or of the genus 
homo, stand bolt upright. Quod erat demonstrandum, 
penmanship must be perpendicular too. Right angler, hori- 
zontals and perpendiculars must dominate all our pen- 
manship. Quod erat demonstrandum again,—for the 
sufficient reason that the muscles of the children’s eyes 
will not stretch or contract, but they remain fixed like a 
piece of frozen india-rubber. 


Children cannot turn their eyes now’ as of old, owing 


to the inelasticity of the muscles, and it is dangerous also 
to let them turn their heads for fear of breaking their 
necks,—snapping their heads off, so to speak. Of course 
it is just the scientific thing to do—Straight up writing ! 
Because somebody from somewhere whose penmanship is 
abominable, has said that slanting writing hurts children’s 
eyes. Great Scott! The only pig-eyed people I have 
ever met are the Chinese and the “ possums.” The first 
write straight up and down, and the others don’t write 
at all. 

A boy, perhaps, spends three or four months of every 
year plowing in the corn-field, plowing straight rows at 
that, now he must not look across rows, or stubble, or 
across fences, because he cannot adjust the vitreous optics 
set in his head without great danger of knocking the un- 
derpinning out of his visual organs. Yet he and his 
fathers, grandfathers, and the whole lot of them have 
been doing the same thing for ten generations, and his 
eyes are straight in his head, and his seeing and thinking 
are both straight. For twenty-four years I have been 
using slate pencils, lead pencils, and steel pens, and I 
have watched others use these same articles, and I have 


yet to see the first person, unless he be a fool or an — 


Englishman, make, or prefer to make, straight-up-and- 
down figures and letters. The right-handed people slant 
their letters and figures one way, and the left-handed, the 
other way. Ever since 1636, the Greenwoods of this 
country have been ciphering and writing in the slanting 
style, and I have yet to hear of a slant eyed, squint- 
eyed, cross-eyed, or pig-eyed one living in the United 
States. It takes drill “to keep the eyes to the front” 
in an army of soldiers, and then it is hard work, but to 
say that children must look at every object with the 
same visual angle from each eye, is a species of nonsense 
and foolishness that no one outside of an educational 
philosopher would ever attempt or advocate. 

Whence all this superabundance of knowledge which 
is so injurious to eyesight? In the north countries of 
Europe, sunlight is scarce in the winter months. Arti- 
ficial light is used a great deal in the preparation of 
lessons. Eyesight is injured more or less there. But 
take it in France where the sunlight is longer, and no 
complaint is heard there as among the North German 
nations, Then again, the occupations of the people have 
much to do in weakening the eyes. I refer to these 
causes, because so-called educators will get a squint-eyed 
view of a subject, and forthwith rush into print, shouting 
“reform ! reform!! reform!!!” 

In most animals the upper jaw is fixed. Wisely it is so 
in man, but the Creator made man with rolling eye-balls 
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and a movable head set on a movable neck. The eye ac- 
commodates itself instantly to objects to the right or left, up 
or down, far or near. In other words, it, as muchas the hand, 
all things considered, is a movable, adjastab'e instrument. 
Take reading and the eyes never, except at the middle letter 
at the middle of a line across the page, see any other 
letters at precisely the same angle. The angle for each 
eye is constantly changing. This is upon the assumption 
that there is one point with head poised at which both 
eyes see a letter under equal angles. If the straight-up 
theory be true, then all printing should be on “totem- 
pole books,” and begin at the top of the long strip of 
paper, the first letter of a word at the top, the second 
letter directly under the first and soon. Batif I wanted 
to gun for the most vicious, narrowest, most self opinion- 
ated educational cranks, I would rush at once into the 
shop of a physician who has been waiting years for a 
lucrative practice that will never come, and in the mean- 
time has turned his attention to the improvement of 
human natare. Bat it is perfectly nataral. How can one 
whose eyes are set and muscles rigid, see an object from 

more than one point of view? Eyes immovable, vision 

restricted, ideas isolated, presumption a maximum, and 
varied information a minimum,—out-come “ straight-up 
writing.” Rabido ore! 


SECOND GRADE READING. 


BY SUPT. W. P. BECKWITH, ADAMS, MASS. 


The interest of the learner is a powerful stimulus in all 
kinds of study. The consciousness that he is learning to 
read—that is, acquiring a new power—furnishes, perhaps, 
a sufficient stimulus to the interest of the pupil in the first 
grade. But after the first Reader has been replaced by 
the second, the novelty of the new experience has some- 
what worn off, and a compensation for this loss ought to 
be found in the contents of the new book. The facts do 
not seem to show that such is really the case. The aver- 
age second Reader is simply a drill book, containing prose 
“stories,” of which a great majority relate chiefly to im- 
possible animals and machine-made “ poetry,” only con- 
spicuous by reason of its lack of the poetic quality. 

Is there any good reason why this Reader should not 
be both a drill book and an interesting reading book ? 
Is it essential that the former quality be sacrificed in 
securing the latter? Is the experience of our common 
humanity utterly without value in gathering the material 
for children of this grade toread? Are children of seven 
too young to begin learning the lessons of patriotism and 
of philanthrophy ? These questions compel negative an- 
swers, and at the same time suggest desirable changes in 
the average second reader. There is abundant material 
in the lives of great men and in the history of our coun- 
try, which can be adapted to this grade. Neither are the 
writings of our poets made available to children in school 
as they should be. Perhaps the latter deficiency must be 
corrected by the efforts of individual teachers, inasmuch 
as the copyright laws exclude very largely the poetry of 
those men, whose names are housebold words, from read- 
ing books and from manuals of *‘ choice selections.” 

It may be seriously questioned whether, in trying to 

correct the short coming of the reading book by the use 
of “supplementary” material other evil tendencies have 
not been invited. Why should any distinction be made 
in the grades when children are learning to read between 
regular and supplementary material? Is it not going too 
far to say that young children should use any books which 
they are not to read more than once? These children, 
out of school, will read, voluntarily and with constantly 
recurring delight, many, many times their home books. 
If reading books contain suitable matter, there is no 
reason why their experience in school should not be of 
the same kind. Neither is it in the slightest degree neces- 
sary that drill in the requisites of good reading should 
not go on atthe same time. But all matter worth reading 
at all (and they should be allowed no other) should be so 
thoroughly taught and so well mastered in its rendering, 
that the habit of superficial and thoughtless reading may 
not be contracted in early life. 

In attempting to supply books which may be interesting 
to children, the material offered by “nature studies ” is 
now employed to some extent. This is admirable so far 
#8 it goes ; but teachers who use such books need to be 


cautioned. There is a certain danger that the mere read- 
ing of these books will take the place of real nature study ; 
in short, that teachers will fall into the error of imagining 
that reading about natural objects is a study of natural 
objects. If this kind of reading is used to supplement 
actual study of natural objects, it cannot fail to have ex- 
cellent effects. 

Bat there is sound philosophy for such a kind of read- 
ing matter, even for young children, as shall deal espe- 
cially with the sensibilities. It is not alone the intellect 
that is to be fed, but the feelings are also to be developed 
along the right lines, since it is through these that the 
will is directiy iafluenced. The stories of great deeds 
and of noble characters, appropriately told, are peculiarly 
adapted to this purpose. 


THE MIND AND BODY. 


BY J. E. BUSHNELL, KEE MAR COLLEGE, MD. 


In his lectures on the ‘ Physical Basis of Life,” Pro- 
fessor Huxley says: ‘* It is of little moment whether we 
express the phenomena of matter in the terms of spirit, 
or the phenomena of spirit in the terms of matter.” To 
avoid confusion, however, we must beware of ambiguity 
in our terms and adhere to a recognized basis of defini- 
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tions. If we found our argument for the existence of the 
mind as a distinct spiritual power upon the data furnished 
by an idealistic, or spiritual system, we should use the 
terminology of idealism. Physiological facts can be used 
to prove nothing about the mind in its own essential 
nature from the standpoint of an extreme materialistic 
empiricism ; for under the purely physiological system 
the mind can not be known as a distinct intelligence. 

The dead monism of the materialist allows of no & 
priori distinctions between the phenomena of mind and 


the phenomena of matter ; for the mind and the body are. 


viewed as one life—not in the paradoxical sense of an 
idealistic realism, but in the Huxleyan sense of a bald 
materialism. This distinction between mind and matter 
is vital to all true philosophy, and as such must be recog- 
nized by the teacher, who deals primarily with the mind 
and its natural fanctions. We are forced, therefore, to 
demand in a philosophical view of mental culture that 
both the mind and the body should be studied from the 
standpoint of the self-activity, self-conscious mind, beyond 
which there is no appeal in our determination of psycho- 
logical laws. The mind must deal with the synthetic 
conceptions of an idealistic philosophy, and the deduc- 
tions from physiological data must also be submitted to 
the same intellectual court for a final settlement. 

In a system of education it is important to remember 
that the mind is over the body, and not the body over the 
mind. The conscious, knowing soul within is the real 
life-power, whose complete and harmonious development 
is most important. The best improvement of the mind 
and heart, however, demands an atmosphere fragrant 
with all that is healthful and good for both the mind and 
the body. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(IX.) 
BY WILL 8. MONROE. 


The Catholics of the United States, England, and 
France have made a very large educational exhibit—too 
large in quantity for purposes of study, the same lines of 
work being duplicated over and over. Needle and art 
work constitute a very large part of the exhibit. The 
former bears evidence of great skill, but the latter does 
not take high rank as art work, the works being too often 
copies and these stiff and mechanical. Most of the teach- 
ing orders of both men and women, representing every 
grade of instruction, exhibit their work, that of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and the Sisters of Notre 
Dame taking highest rank. If the blessed John Baptist 
de la Salle could know the wide-spread influence of his 
teachings, and the reverent consideration of his memory 
at this time, he would indeed realize that his great life 
work had not been in vain. The Brothers of the Chris 
tian Schools exhibit some very good work, more especially 
in English. The altar constructed by the pupils of the 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Home, Columbus, O., is a fine piece 
of work in manual training. St. Benedict Academy, Chi- 
cago, submits some excellent pen drawings, as does also 
the Institute of Our Lady at Longwood. For thirteen 
year old boys, the plumbing sent by St. Francis Industrial 
School at Eddington, Pa., is very superior. It is inter- 
esting to find in the Catholic educational exhibit the 
introduction of elementary science in the lower grades. 
The St. James and the St. Stanislaus schools, Chicago, 
have done some creditable work in this line. In the ex- 
hibit of the Diocese of Covington, Ky., one finds a num- 
ber of pieces of creditable water-color paintings Some 
well-written compositions come from Manhattan College, 
New York, and the history charts made at the Ursuline 
Academy, Pittsburg, show considerable ingenuity. The 
needle work throughout the Catholic exhibit is excellent 
—it is one of the strongest features of the exhibit. The 
garments from the Colored Industrial Institute, Pine 
Bluff, Ark, are well made. Rock Hill College, Md., 
makes an interesting collection of woods, and the schools 
of Philadelphia show good wood carvings. 

Manual training is a prominent feature of every depart- 


ment of the World’s Educational Exhibits. From kin- 


dergarten to college inclusive, one finds this new form of 
mental training. Tool instruction, including carpentry, 
pattern making, wood turning and carving, forge work, 
and domestic science, take their rank with language, his- 
tory, mathematics, and the other subjects of intellectual 
development and discipline. Most of the cities have ex- 
hibited their manual training in connection with their 
other lines ; but a few, including several private schools, 
have made separate exhibits. These will be considered 
here. The Chicago Manual Trainiog School makes one 
of the best exhibits. Its work, like that of Pratt Insti- 
tute, described in a previous article, is uniformly excel- 
lent. Some of the original sketches, as well as the work 
in perspective and shadows, approaches the standard of 
the best art schools. There is also good work in wood 
and iron. The Toledo Manual Training School exhibits 
the work of girls as well as of boys; and the girls in 
some instances show greater skill than the boys. The 
tools used by the pupils are tempered by themselves. 
Some good wood carving comes from this school 
and the cook-books exhibited are interesting. The St- 
Louis Manual Training School exhibits joinery and wood 
turning from the first year ; forging, pattern making, and 
molding from the second year; and machine work from 
the third year. All this work, as well as the accompany- 
ing drawings, takes high rank. The Baltimore Manual 
Training School has work in wood, brass, iron, and tin, 
as well as outline maps and water colors. The Technical 
School of Cincinnati has some freehand drawings with 
pen and some illustrated papers in American literature 
that compare favorably with the best high school work. 
The New York Trade S:hool exhibits its work in plamb- 
ing, stone cutting, sign painting, job printing, and enamel 
gilding. The Jewish Trade School, Chicago, has work in 
wood, clay, and cloth, but it is not as strong as that in the 
schools mentioned above. J. Liberty Todd of Philadel 
phia illustrates his method of drawing and manual trai'- 
ing for psychological and physiological developme®': 
These large manual training exhibits—and most of the™ 
from free schools—show how fully skill in handicraft \ 
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appreciated by the people ; and all this appreciation and 
development has taken place since the World’s Edaca- 
tional Exhibits at Philadelphia in 1876. 


—The rote has taken cff her tire of red— 
The mullein-stalk ita yellow stars have lost, 
Ard the proud meadow pink hangs down her head 
Again®t earth’s chilly-bosom, witched with frost. 
—Alice Carey. 


ROUND TABLE TOPICS.* 


To what extent shall we use the Synthetic Method in 
teaching reading ? 

What attention should the syllable receive in spelling 
and reading ? 

Spelling. 

Advisability of a Kindergarten Department in public 
schools. 

Should the basal principles of the kindergarten be ap- 
plied in all grades of public schools ? 

Methods in science teaching in primary grades. 

There is but one method in the process of education. 

What is the best training for primary teachers ? 

Method of helpivg untrained teachers. 

In what grade should a book on grammar be placed in 
the hands of pupils? 7 

What shall be the course in arithmetic in grades below 
the high school ? 

Shall we teach algebra in the A Grammar School ? 

How can we enrich the grammar grades? 

Do we teach too much technical grammar ? 

Are geographical readers alone ideal text books ? 

How many courses in the high school ? 

How can we keep the boys in the high school until 
they complete the course ? 

Best methods of teaching English in the high school. 

English Literatare in the high school. 

Language training. 

The inductive method in ancient and modern lunguages. 

Commencements—Character of. 

Is too much attention given to the memory of pupils ? 

Is the reasoning faculty neglected in the schoolroom ? 

Physical culture. 

Should music be made a compulsory study ? 

Physiology teaching as required by law. 

How may the manual training idea be profitably used 
in public schools ? 

What should the public schools teach ? 

President Elliot's criticism of the public schools, 

How much truth in Rice’s criticisms ? 

How can the educational forces of this country secure 
better moral culture ? 

How improve the morals of the boys on the play- 
grounds? 

How shall we prevent our pupils from reading trashy 
literatare ? 

What is the real work of the teacher ? 

Special teachers. 

How far should a superintendent interfere in the selec- 
tion of his teachers ? 

How can we best interest teachers in literature or 
reading ? 

How make teachers’ meetings most profitable ? 

What use shall be made of the Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele ? 

To what extent shall we study Psychology ? 

How may a teacher get the most benefit from the 
World’s Fair? 

Value of school exhibits as educational agents 

Written or oral recitations. 

Written examinations. 

Real object of examinations. 

Special promotions. 

Should members of the State Board of Examiners be 
permitted to do institute work within the state? 


Truant schools vs. reform schools. 

The appointment of all school examiners in Ohio by 
one officer. 

The Boxwell Law after a year’s trial. 

Methods in supervision. 

What should be the order of exercise on Friday after- 
noon ? 

How may the schoolroom be made attractive ? 


* Discussed at Northweste fo Teachers and Superintendents’ 
Round Table, han 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE BUTTERNUT —A WINTER STUDY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Few even of thoee who flatter themselves that they know 
something about botany can recognize most of our com- 
mon plants and trees at all seasons. But are we really 
familiar with a plant unless we know it in its winter 
simplicity as well as in its brilliant summer dress of 
leaves and flowers? Because our study of plants is apt 
to be so one-sided, so concentrated upon the flower, plant 
studies in winter are especially valuable. We shall learn, 
too, what is of much more importance than simply to rec- 
ognize this or that plant, though that is well worth the 
while, we shall get an insight into nature’s great plan and 
an appreciation of its marvelous simplicity with its infinite 
variety and beauty of detail and fine adaptations of means 
to ends, that no study of plants in only one phase of their 
existence can ever give. It is in this, not in mere analysis 
and classification, that the inspiration of nature study lies. 

Nor is it necessary to take long walks in order to begin 
this study. Our common shade trees, the shrubs and 
perennial herbs iu our gardens, will furnish abundant ma- 
terial for at least one winter’s work. As a sample of 
what may be done and a basis for comparison let us take 
the butternut, an old favorite of mine, which offers a. great 
number of curious and interesting features for study. 

1. The Tree.—Not so tall as the horse-chestnut, rarely 
more than from thirty to forty feet high, it is a sym- 
metrical, well-rounded tree, with finely-shaped trunk and 
a certain elegance all their own in the graceful gray stems 
of the broadly-spreading branches that is sharply con- 
trasted with the olive green color and knotty, zigzag 
appearance of the last summer’s twigs. We cannot fail 
to recognize the tree by the bark, which has regular far- 
rows marking off the trunk in diamond-shaped figures 
with remarkably flattened ridges between them. The 
vital forces imprisoned within the tree seem to have rent 
the corky bands 
q surrounding them 

by a firm, equal 

pressure in all di- 

rections. 

2. The Branch- 
es. — The  olive- 
green hue of the 
trunk is lost in the 
gray of the small- 
er branches, but 
reappears again in 
the twigs of last 
season’s growth. 
In clear, strong, indepen- 

dent fashion the secondary 
branches shoot out from the 
main ones, neither proclaim- 
ing their individuality in too 
sharply angular a manner, nor 
yet losing their identity in a 
feathery mass of twigs lke 
those of the elm opposite. For 
long distances they are entirely 
unclothed with twigs, the great- 
est possible contrast to the 
cherry tree a few yards away, 
whose branches are well spiked 
with short, blunt twigs. One 
of the smaller branches will 
repay a close examination. 
Its olive-brown gray surface, 
which has not yet lost its 
epidermis, is marked with pe- 
1. Tip of butternut branch 
showing ene year’sgrowth. a, culiar triangular horse-shoes 
termina! bub; 5, axillary bud; 


c, accessory bnd; d,leatscar; in regular spirals along its 


e, mark made by fibro-vascular 
bundle; /. cas of scars made Whole length. Here and there, 


by bud seales; 1-6, leaf scars ° 
showing two fifth arrangement at unequal distances, are very 


saat close spirals of smaller mark- 
ings so narrow that it is difficult to detect the horse- 
shoe shape in some of them. The horseshoes become 
more prominent and conspicuous toward the tip of the 
branch. Can this bare branch tell the meaning of these 
curious marks? Yes; exactly above those nearest the tip 


are small buds, two over each one. We remember that 


buds grow in the axils of leaves, that is, in the angles 
made by the leaves with the stem. The horseshoes are 
leaf scars, each one showing where the petiole wf a leaf 
severed itself from the stem. The marks on the leaf 
scars themselves are also explained. The two little dark 
rings like nail heads at the corners, and the horseshoe in 
the middle are the marks made by the fibro-vascular 
bundles that passed from the stem out into the leaf. 

Now we know why the leaf scars form spirals around the 
stem. We have already observed that at definite pvints 
smaller scars are arranged in closer spirals. Starting at 
any scar just above either of the close spirals and carry- 
ing a string around the stem from scar to scar, we shall 
find the sixth ecar directly over the starting-point, and we 
shall have carried the string twice around the stem. So 
we have here an example of the two fifths arrangement 
of leaves, in which every five leaves make a double spiral 
around the stem and each leaf has two fifths of the cir- 
cumference for its own. The difficulty in tracing this out 
arises from the fact that the growth of the stem is slightly 
zigzag from node to node, or from leaf scar to leaf scar, 
so that one must carefully note and follow the line of 
growth rather than an imaginary straight line. 

Numerons dots are scattered irregularly over the stem. 
Under a magnifying glass they are seen to be tiny round 
or elliptical breaks in the epidermis, which are called 
lenticels, and afford a passageway for gases from the 
outer air to the inside of the stem. 

3. The Buds.—The terminal buds are large and tri- 
angular, the axillary ones much smaller and superposed 
one above the other. It is no uncommon thing to find on 
this tree one tiny bud in the axil of a leaf, a little larger 
one just over it, and some distance above and far out’ of 
the axil one that is much larger than either of the others 
and more likely to develop intoa branch. Such accessory 
buds are a marked characteristic of the butternut. 

Buds can be studied better in the spring, but we may 
learn some things from them now. Carefully separating 
and pulling off the parts of a terminal bud, we find each 
leaves a scar precisely like those in the close spirals, and 
that all these scars form a new spiral so close as to be 
almost a series of rings. Those close spirals are the scars 
of the terminal buds, the narrow horseshoes are made by 
the bud ecales, the space from one close spiral to the next 
is the length of one year’s growth, so we can tell how 
long it has taken this branch to grow to its present length. 

We will leave the cone-like buds in the axils of the 
upper leaf scars to explain themselves in the spring, only 
noticing the rounded, concave spot on the stem where one of 
them is pulled off, and the similar spots in other axils. 

We have not time to study the structure of the stem, 
but do not fail to see the peculiar layers of pith, like rows 
of shelves, described by the botany as “ pith in plates.” 


HEAT HINTS. 
ADAPTED FROM J. P. PHENIX. 


Improve every opportunity to impress the fact that 
force is as indestructible as matter. It is impossible to 
create or to destroy either. The following will illustrate : 

The ship is moved and the windmill is turned by the 
wind. Wind is caused by the expansion of air, which in 
turn is caused by beat received originally from the sun. 

The stream transports sediment or turns the mill. The 
stream owes its origin to rain, and rain to the cooling of 
vapor brought with the winds from regions where the sun’s 
heat is sufficient to change quantities of water into vapor. 
Ages ago the sun’s rays separated carbon dioxide into 
its elements—carbon and oxygen. The carbon was stored 
up in the earth. We can cause this carbon to unite again 
with oxygen and get again the same quantity of heat once 
used to separate them. We can use this heat in the steam 
engine to transport merchandise or to move machinery. 

In the same way a ton of hay represents a certain 
amount of solar energy. We may use it as fuel to run a 
steam engine or we may feed it to a horse and get work 
from him. If this work be used in overcoming friction, 
heat may be again produced. 

Mascular work and brain work alike are possible only 
as food—which is a kind of fuel—is capable of oxidation 
in our bodies. 

Many experiments have led men to think that heat is 
simply motion of molecules. When we heat a substance 
we merely cause its molecules to move more rapidly, 
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LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 
BY MARIE T, SMITH. 


I. What is the earliest American epic ? 

II. Who was it said ?—*‘ Men and women are always 
judging one another before they are finished ? ” 

III. Give the name of a curious poem in which every 
word begins with the letter P. 

IV. In what book will you find the character ‘“‘Owd 
Sammy Craddock,” who, on the failure of a bank contain- 
ing all his worldly possessions, says of the old wife: “I 
wonder how th’ owd lass ’1] do wi’out her drop o’ tea, an’ how 
she’ll stand bein’ buried by the parish? That ’ll be worse 
than owt else. She’d set her moind on ridin’ to th’ grave- 
yard i’ th’ shiniest hearse as could be getten, an’ wi’ aw 
th’ black feathers i’ th’ undertaker’s shop wavin’ on th’ 
roof. Th’ owd wench wur quoite set i’ her notion o’ bein’ 
a bit fashynable at th’ last. I believe hoo’d ha’ enjoyed 
th’ ridin’ in a quiet way. Eb, dear! I’m feart she'll 
nivver be able to stand th’ thowt o’ bein’ put under i’ a 
common style. I wish we’d kept a bit o’ brass i’ th’ owd 
stockin’.”’ 

V. Give author and title of book in which occurs the 
following : ‘“‘ What is the cat? It is a correction. God, 
having made the moure, said: ‘Hold here! I have made 
a blunder.’ And he made the cat. The cat is the erra- 
tum of the mouse. The mouse, plus the cat, is the re- 
vised and corrected proof of creation.” 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING.—(VIIL.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of ‘Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


[Former articles in this series have appeared in issues of Feb. 16, 
March 23, April 6, May 11 and 25, and Sept, 14 and Oct. 12.] 


Lesson IX. 


‘While most people can manage to use a hammer in 
some way, the skillful use of it is by no means common. 
The reason of this probably is, that unless a person 
shingles, or puts on clapboards, or makes boxes, he does 
not get enough practice with the hammer to acquire skill 
with it. It is also true that the average pupil doesn’t 
like to drive nails into a board and then pull them out for 
the sake of the practice. Nevertheless, unless forging is 
introduced there does not seem to be any other way to 
give enough practice. . 

Probably the best plan is to have a few exercises in 
hammering lead. This metal works quite easily, and the 
exercise is more interesting than driving nails. The 
material may be easily obtained by pouring melted lead 
into 4” holes bored down between two boards screwed 


together (Fig. 24). 
24 


The holes may be as 

deep as can conven- 
iently be bored with a bit. The rods are removed by 
taking the boards apart. Instead of two boards, one may 
be used, and the holes bored down nearly through it 
edgeways. 

Various things may be forged out of this lead, as rings, 
links of chains, hooks and eyes, and such other things as 
are made of wrought iron. 

It is well, however, to practice driving nails into a 
board. Take a board 1” long, 1” thick, and 6” wide. 
(Any other size will do as well.) Use wire nails 1)” 
long. Draw lines }” apart with a try-square on the broad 
faces of the piece and across one narrow face; also mark 
with a gauge lines 4” apart along the grain. Both sides 
of the board will then be divided into 4” squares, and the 
points of intersection will be opposite. Lay the piece 
down over a piece of waste and drive in one row of nails. 
Drive the nails entirely in, but do not make dents with 
the face of the hammer on the 
piece. As soon as one row is filled, 
pry the boards apart and see if the 

nails come ont at the intersection 
of the lines; i. ¢., if they were 
driven straight. Move the piece 4 
along so that the nails already in 
will project over the end of the 
waste and drive in another row. Test as before, and pry 
the boards apart, and keep on driving until the board is 
filled at each point of intersection, then tarn the board 


Fig, 25. 


over and drive back one row at a time and draw out the 
nails with a claw hammer. 

There are three movements with a hammer—one of 
the wrist, used in driving very small nails and tacks ; 
one of the forearm, used in ordinary work; and one of 
the whole arm, used in heavy work, as driving spikes. 
Avoid holding the hammer too near the head. Do not 
put the forefinger on top of the handle. Grasp it, as 
shown in Fig. 25. Do not bear down on the hammer 
after the blow is struck. The nail is not driven in by 


FIG. 26. 


pushing, but by the momentum of the head of the falling 
hammer. In drawing a long nail the head of the ham- 
mer is blocked up with a waste piece to prevent bending 
the nail (Fig. 26). Instruction should also be given in 
this connection about cut nails and the way to drive them 
to prevent splitting. 


TOPICS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—(IL.) 
BY E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


LESSON ON THE TOWN. 
[Number I. appeared in JOURNAL of October 5.] 


[ feudal system, 
Germany, 
England, 


Origin of towns. 
| think of 


nomadic tribes, 
pastoral peoples, 
American Indians. 
{ reason for location, 

near streams, 

formed for protection (Indians), 
very irregular, 


Town of New d character of settlers, 
England. | South 
county important, 
compare { regular, 


| West well laid out, 
surveyed. 

{ peculiar to New England, 
pure form of democracy, 
people make laws, 

held annually, 

in March or April, 


{ articles, 
| published, 
arrant by 
i town con- 
| stable, 
| examine one, 
caucuses, 
nomination of officers, 
tickets prepared, 
| political parties. 


preliminary 


Town 


Meeting. ‘ ringing of bell, 


selection of a moderator, 

balloting for officers (method), 
selectmen present, 

other election officers, 

counting of votes, 

voting on license question (local option), 
discussion of warrant by citizens, 
committee on appropriations, 
appropriations made, 

reports of town officers, 
recommendations for ensuing year, 
printed town reports for voters, 

amount of appropriations determine tax-rate. 


— 


{ highway, _ poor, 
Departments. | school, health, 
fire, police. 


[ number in your town, 
their names, 
when chosen, 


salary, 
general executive business, 
Selectmen. 3 duties ~ approving money bills, 
( special duties, 


time of meeting, 

mayor of city, 
commissioners of county, 
governor of state, 
president of nation. 


similar to } 


( name in your town, 4 
when chosen, 


births, 
keeps all records, 


marriages, 
deaths, 
acts as secretary to selectmen, 
chosen at town meeting, 
stated amount, 
(extra), 
examine town report for his statements. 


name, 


Town Clerk. ‘ 


term, 
charge of town money, 

duties receives money from collector, 
pays approved bills, 

under heavy bonds, 

amount in your town, 

examine his report. 


Treasurer. 


number, 
names, 
salary, 
canvass town in May, 
al 
value property 
personal 
Assestore. duties 4 find number of polls, 

“ dogs, 
general valuation of town, 
fix tax rate, 
prepare books for collector, 


rebates. 
name, 
appointment, 

salary. 
how paid per cent, 
amount of bonds, 


collect taxes, 
duties 


Tax Collector. 


pay over to treasurer, 
power to sell property for taxes. 


{ names, 
terms, 
number, 
salary, 
School Com- } responsibilities, 
mittee. j approve bills, 


appoint teachers, 
repair buildings, 
general, 

| may employ superintendent. 


give relief to needy, 
provide a “ poor-house,” 
people dependent on town, 
collect from those able to pay. 
{ equipment, 
management, 
| chiefs appointed, 
Fire Dept. { duties to firemen, 
| subject of insurance, 
maintained by taxes, 
| very important. 


duties 


Overseer of 
Poor. 


{ names, 
| compensation, 
important. 
4 dates health of town, 


contagious diseases, 
suppression of nuisances, 
| publish regulations. 


constables, 

field drivers, 

pound: keepers, 

fence viewers, 
library, 
charitable funds, 

fire, 

fish, 

game, 

deer (Cape Cod), 
| measures avd weights. 

The text-book for this subject is the latest town report. 
When children understand their home government, that 
of the country, state, and nation becomes quite intelligible. 

Interest may be awakened at first by conversing in a 
general way about the town. What natural advantages 
are there that induced the first settlers to remain? De- 
scribe the streams, rivers, fertility of soil, and proximity 
to markets. Why does the town make such progress, 
or what retards its growth? Bound it, locating it in the 
county, and mention the large cities close by. Making rough 
sketches of the town, indicating the principal streets and 
important buildings, may be an interesting exercise. 
What churches are in its limits, and what facilities for 
education are offered? In what condition are the high- 
ways, sandy, macadamized, or in ill repair? The above 
considerations are taken into account by families intend- 
ing to reside in any locality. 

The science of road making is in its infancy in this 
country. The question of expending money on highway* 


Minor Officers trustecs 


wardens 
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economically and with good results is a difficult one to 
settle. The time may come when the roads will be under 
state coptrol, with commissioners appointed by governors, 
having full control. If this should result, more thought 
will be given to laying out, building, and repairing roads. 
The Romans were celebrated road makers, some of their 
roads still being in existence in England, where they 
were constructed two thousand years ago. 

The subject of local taxation gives opportunity for dis- 
cussion in arithmetic or geography as well as civil govern- 
ment. Get at the business operations. The town has 
expenses, as a family has, which must be met. Every 
male citizen twenty years of age and upwards must pay a 
poll-tax. For the privilege of owning property and for 
its protection a certain amount must be paid on its value. 

Follow the work of the assessors in May as they travel 
over the town. What books do they carry and what 
items do they make? A general valuation of the town is 
made, together with the amount of poll taxes. Inquire 
into the method of determining the tax rate, the prepara- 
tion of the books, and to whom these are finally delivered. 

What are the duties of the tax-collector? What are 
his methods of collecting and what powers has he in case 
of non-payment? ‘To whom does he deliver all funds ? 
Under what amount of bonds is he ? 

What is the tax rate in your town? Estimate it your- 
self. How does it compare with that in other towns near 
by? How many polls in your town? How many voters? 
How many women vote for school committee in your 
town (Massachusetts) ? 

The expenses of the county are charged to the towns. 
The state has expenses. Are towns compelled to con- 
tribute toward them? The national government has 
enormous expenses, but the income through duties and 
internal revenue is amply able to meet them. 

How do towns become cities? What are the officers 
of a city called? How many cities in your state? Do 
they hold “ town meetings”? In some states each town 
votes on the license question. This is called local option. 
Meaning of high license ? 

There are many ways for presenting the stady of gov- 


ernment. The above, relating to what is easily under- | 


stood and what effects us most, makes a good starting 
point. 


THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN 
WRITING*.—(IL.) 
An Original Self Instructing System of Penmanship. 
[No. I. appeared in JOURNAL of Oct. 5.] 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 


To tHE TeAcHER.—It is a fact that the chief value 
of a theory lies in its application, and it will be found to 
apply with greater force to penmanship than to almost 
any other subject. This is not only true with regard to 
your learning the theory here set forth and then making 
application by teaching it to others, but it is doubly true 
in its relation to the pupil, who has not only to receive 
and apply the theory as a lesson in penmanship, but must 
continue and make still further application to the written 
lesson-exercise in all the branches. This continued ap- 
plication of position, movement, and form to the daily 
routine of lesson-getting and lesson-record is the main 
factor in any permanent improvement, and must not be 
lost sight of. 

First, drill your pupils thoroughly in the foundation 
principles of correct position, movement, and form ; give 
them an unrestricted use of the arm in writing; and 
then make it your business to see that these essentials 
find direct application in whatever work they may attempt 
with the pen and pencil. 

Make THE APPLICATION AT ONCE.—This application, 
however, is not to be delayed. As soon as the pupil has 
learned to hold the pen and make a few natural move- 
ments, he should at once be encouraged to apply these in 
writing simple words; for be assured that anless this 
process of learning to write correctly is immediately and 
continuously associated with its application to all purposes 
of writing, you invite failure on the most important of 
all points, that of making it a fixed habit. 

You may possibly doubt your ability to do this without 
considerable experience, and imagine that it will require 
much extra Jabor. I know positively that you can obtain 
better results in penmanship than in any other branch, 


and it will be the purpose of these lessons to explain 
clearly how it may be accomplished. The additional 
labor required, which is not great, comes at the beginning 
only, as it is the unanimous verdict of all who have in- 
structed by this method that it soon lessens instead of in- 
creases a teacher's duties. 

The superior merit of this system will readily demon- 


Cur No. 1.—The Front Position:—Both arms resting; elbows 
projecting over edge of desk; leaning upon the left arm; arms 
forming right-argles at elbow, with body erect; arms crossing 
desk obliquely. Best adapted for practice at a large deek or flat 
table. The usual position for business writing, whether sitting or 
Standing. Advantageous for general practice where conditions are 
favorable. Not practicable for the ordinary school desk, mainly 
on account of lack of space from front to back. 


strate itself to anyone who will give it a careful trial, but 
please understand once and for all, that it will not teach 
itself. Whatever may have been your faith in and re- 
liance upon other methods which assumed to lift the re- 
sponsibility entirely from your shoulder, you must here 
learn to depend directly upon yourself. 

Wauat THe Must Know anp Do.—Be- 


Cur No. 2.—The Side Position :—Right side to desk, with arm 
and paper parallel to the front edge; body erect, with left hand at 
edge of desk to hold paper and to steady the position; right arm 
resting very lightly, and forming @ right-angle at the elbow; both 
feet on the floor; right elbow kept alwaya below the center of 
page; right arm flat on desk, and balanced on the bunch of 
muscles near the elbow; wrist elevated, with weight of hand on 
nails of third and fourth fingers bent inward. 

The Front-Oblique Position :—In this position, the body is turned 
a trifle more to the right than as shown under cut No. 1. The 
right arm crosses the desk obliquely, with the left nearly at right- 
angles to the desk. The paper or book takes the direction of the 
right arm, with the hand and wrist vertical to the ruled lines. 
This is probably the best position for securing practical penman- 
ship resalts on ordinary school desks. It admits of entire freedom 
of movement, and is unquestionably more healthfal than the side 


position. 


fore attempting to instruct others you must know how to 
place the arm and hand, how to form the hand, how to 
hold the pen, and how to make the first movements. 
These requirements are as important as they are simple, 
and constitute the only true basis for correct practice ; 
but because they are simple, do not consider that this 
preliminary work may be done in 4 careless or perfunc- 


tory manner. Every detail of this proceess demands 
thoughtful attention ; every step indicated is fundamental, 
each must in turn be carefully considered and the results 
noted ; and as it is neither wise nor profitable to attempt 
to instruct another in a thing which you do not under- 
stand or believe in, it will be much better to secure the 
necessary faith (when lacking) through the medium of 
personal experience. By means of this experience you 
will find that the method of training here presented is a 
natural one; also that it may be made universal in its 
application. You should first try to understand precisely 
what the requirement is, and then aim to do exactly as 
directed. 

Every position taken, every movement made has a 
definite purpose, which if persisted in will not fail to 
produce definite results. 

In utilizing the natural movements of the arm to secure 
the action necessary for current writing, a correct position 
of the hand, arm and body is essential. This position 
must be natural and easy, the whole body being so 
placed as to admit of a complete relaxation of the 
muscles to be employed, and an unrestricted use of the 
entire arm. These conditions, which promote not only 
freedom but endurance, are of such importance that they 
must be insisted upon. Explain this carefully to the 
pupil; let him through constant practice become accus- 
tomed to it, and then admit of no deviation until the 
habit of doing it correctly has been confirmed. The fact 
that the pupil may not write as well in the new position 
or that it appears to be more fatiguing, is not to be con- 
sidered. There is no other correct basis for successful 
practice. The preliminary movement drills without the 
pen will soon overcome all apparent objections, and the 
hand and arm will soon adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY ROSE N. YAWGER. 


Intuition and quick-wittedness are two strong points in 
a teacher. A diversion of interest at a critical moment 
often averts a threatening difficulty. The following in- 
stance illustrates this: A teacher laid out a term’s work 
for a country school in which there were a number of old 
boys whose only word for play was “ fight,” and, worse 
still, the school was about evenly divided between two 
opposing sets. The first week things went smoothly; the 
second week there were dark looks and threats, dares, 
etc.; the third week the teacher presented the boys with 
a fine, new foot-ball (an unheard of possession), and after 
initiating them them into the mysteries of “American ” 
and “ Rugby,” he started a game himself, and told them 
the ball was theirs as long as they were guilty of no un- 
gentlemanly conduct. Of course all supposed that he 
knew nothing of the school feud. 

Well, the novelty of the foot-ball wore off about the 
time the snow came, but the teacher was on the lookout 
for just that time and had something else ready. 


Have you learned to relate your school work to outside 
life? Do you take your botany and geology classes for 
tramps? A picnic, a runaway, a circus, a new church, a 
wreck, a lecture, or a concert are interesting subjects for 
compositions. 

Have you read your astronomy class the “latest news 
from Mars,” and told the physical geography class about 
the recent deep sea soundings in the Pacific, and the latest 
eruption of Grecian volcanoes ? 

Does your literature class know how to get at what 
they want in the public or school library ? 


Can your pupils name and describe the native flowera 
of yoar section of the country? Can they tell the trees? 
Carry some of the enthusiasm of Arbor Day on into your 
every-day echool life and see how much you can do in 
this direction. 


Do you remember your sick children? A basket of 
fruit, a bright-colored picture-book, a few flowers daintily 
wrapped in tissue paper, a loving little note or message 
bring pleasant thoughts in dark days and help to knit 
closer the bonds of sympathy which bind teacher and 
pupil. Do it now. Take time for the kind act, the loving 


deed. Though many opportunities may come in the 
future, this opportunity will never come again. Today 
it is yours, tomorrow it is far beyond your reach, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 19, 1893. 


One noticeable feature of the year is the low price of 
the new school books. 


REcITATION in a vivacious way is profitable, but listless 
repetition is mischievous. 


KNOWLEDGE needs to be variously grouped for chang- 
ing effects until the class gets hold of them, When once 
they are clearly seen, however, do not continue the variety 
for the sake of change. 


“Cuicaco”’ literally interpreted means “ where the 
skunk dwells,” so said the old Pottawattonic chief, Simon 
Pogagon,whose father Leopold deeded the land upon which 
Chicago is now built, sixty three years ago the 27th day 
of last September. 


Tue St. Louis American Journal of Education so 
long published and edited by Major J. B. Merwin, has 
been purchased by Perrin & Smith of that city, and its 
publication continued. Major Merwin’s business failure 
and attendant financial loss is much regretted by the 
fraternity, and his apparent failure to regain and retain 
the property is still more regretted. He made a long 
and gallant fight and deserved permanent success. The 
New Encuanp JourNAL or Epvucation yields to no 
one in the heartiness of its well-wishing for this worthy 
brother of the quill. 


PROBABLY no event this year will cause so much 
genuine amusement among schoolmen as the fact that 


Dr. J. M. Rice, the expert (?) critic of the schools in the 
Forum, was an unsuccessful candidate for the superin- 
tendency of schools in Worcester. His appearance in 
the role of an applicant for a $3000 position was the 
greatest surprise of the season. There is a universal de- 
sire among the criticised that Dr. Rice should succeed in 
getting a superintendency. They say his schools would 
be the most-visited of any in the country, and they would 
be generously “ written up.” 


THOMAS F. DONNELLY. 


By the death of Thomas F. Donnelly of the American 
Book Company, at bis residence in Brooklyn, after a 
long and brave struggle with disease, we lose one of 
the most successful school-book men of the country for 
a quarter of a century, a man universally known’ and 
highly esteemed; his loss will be keenly felt. Mr. 
Donnelly was born in Ireland May 10, 1846. He came 
to this country in 1861, and though but fifteen years old, 
enlisted at once in the 156th New York regiment, with which 
he served throughout the war, and held the rank of lieuten- 
ant when it was mustered out of service. Atthe close of the 
war he became connected with the house of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., rising to the position of general manager, and re- 
mained with it until its business was merged in the for- 
mation of the American Book Company, in whose employ 
he filled an equally responsible position. Notwithstand- 
ing the exacting nature of his business duties, Mr. Don- 
nelly found time to collect an extensive library of the best 
editions of the best authors. He was a contributor to 
various newspapers and periodicals, writing mostly on 
bibliographical subjects. For twenty years he was a 
member of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
for over twelve years superintendent of the Sanday school 
connected with the Church of the Covenant. He was a 
member of the Lincoln, the Field and Marine, and the 
Aldine Clubs; U. S. Grant Post, G. A. R. ; Constellation 
Chapter F. & A. M.; De Witt Clinton Council R. A. ; 
Stella Council, and American Legion of Honor. 


PERSECUTING EDUCATION IN ARMENIA. 


Probably the most unhappy schoolmasters in the world 
just now are those of Turkish Armenia. In the first 
place, the Turkish Government looks upon education as 
dangerous, on general principles, and regards printing- 
presses as devices of Satan, tending directly to sedition. 
In the second place, it hates its Armenian subjects, be- 
cause they are Christians. The Christian schools, which 
have labored under many difficulties for years, are now 
subject to a growing pressure of persecution. The sus- 
picions of the police are awakened by the most trifling 
and fantastic causes. A volume of Cicero was seized as 
treasonable matter, because it referred to a conspiracy,— 
the conspiracy of Catiline. A text book on chemistry 
was interdicted, for fear the symbol H,O (oxide of hy- 
drogen) should suggest the idea “‘ Hamid I[. (the present 
Sultan) is a cipher.” Sermons on resistance to sin are 
suspected of advocating rebellion against the govern- 
ment. The possession of a few verses of poetry printed 
in the Armenian tongue is enough to send the owner to 
prison. Many schools are closed ; others are crippled by 
the arrest of their teachers or the seizure of their text- 
books. 

The Armenians are the most intelligent of the Trans- 
caucasian races; and, unlike most Orientals, they edu- 
cate girls as well as the boys. Even the humblest classes 
have a thirst for education. Poor washerwomen will sell 
the clothes off their backs to educate their daughters, and 
little swine-herds may often be seen practicing writing 
with a stick on a sheet of birch-bark, while they tend 
their pigs. 

European and American newspapers ring from time to 
time with the outrages of Turkish misrule in Armenia; 
but more has naturally been said about the plunderings 
and murderings than about the systematic discourage- 
ment of education. An Armenian schoolmaster writes, 
in a recent letter to the London Daily News : 

** Oar ministers are dragged to prison for preaching the gospel ; 
churches are desecrated and closed; schools forbidden. Our dead 


are buried without religious service, Weare afraid even to say the 
morning salutation in the bazar. Our homes are searched ; our 


daughters and sisters are carried off. We bury our books to dave 
them from fire. It is a reign of terror throughout the land.’’ 


But in the heavy indictment against Turkish misgovern- 
ment in Armenia, not the smallest count will be its con- 
demning a whole population of bright, intelligent child- 
ren to grow up with minds uncultivated, just as the fertile 
Armenian valleys are left untilled, and the rich mines 
of the mountains unworked, because there is no security 
for life or property under Turkish rule. 

It is time that civilized governments made an earnest 
attempt to bring to bear upon this people an international 
sentiment which will cause them to respect the claims of 
education. 


WORLD’S FAIR FACTS. 
(Editorial Correspondence. ] 


Cuica@o Day.—The greatest crowd that has been 
seen in more than two thousand years was in Jackson 
Park on Chicago Day, Oct. 9. This numbered 751,036, 
and not since the days of Xerxes has there been anything 
to compare withit. I spent the day in studying the crowd, 
that I might be impressed by it—looking for a time upon 
the trains of cable cars that came every two minutes 
loaded to suffocation, while a multitude scrambled 
upon the roof and rode with life in hand; watching the 
Illinois Central “flyer,” which carried 115,000 people to 
the grounds before 12 o’clock, averaging more than twenty 
thousand per hour, and for the busy hour more than one 
thousand aminute. I secured a seat upon the intramural 
railway and rode back and forth looking upon the ave- 
nues black with human beings ; walked all over the grounds 
in order to be a part of the great throng; rode for an 
hour in an electric launch to see from the lagoons the mul- 
titude as it surged along ; went up in one of the elevators 
in the Liberal Arts building to Jook down upon the sea of 
hats and bonnets as they were swayed by human heads 
trembling from the jostling of the good-natured crowd, 
that went it knew not how or whither, through the ave- 
nues of the greatest building in the world ; went out upon 
the roof of the building two hundred feet high, and looked 
north and south and east and west upon the steamboats 
from the city, with their cargo of human freight that 
buried the high-water mark, and upon the throngs massed 
everywhere. I threw myself into the surging billows of 
humanity and was borne by the tide up the Midway. It 
was an experience never to be repeated. My companion 
was a quick-witted, nervy little man, and it was not 
wholly an uninteresting hour that was spent in “tacking ” 
our way by “tact and push” from the Park to Cot- 
tage Grove. But the crowning glory of the day was a 
ride in the Ferris Wheel—my seventh. Hundreds were 
in line with their half dollars ready. The sight as we 
went up to the height of 264 feet was indescribable. 
The Midway was packed for the entire mile and in its 
full width. On other days, however dense the throng 
appeared as you looked into it on a level, it became scat- 
tering as one looked down upon it. Not so on Chicago 
Day. The density became more intense as we looked 
down into it and could see the tens of thousands upon 
tens of thousands squeezed, jammed, pinioned in the 
mass. Not in two thousand years has any one witnessed 
such a sight, and never will it be again witnessed by those 
now living. 

Tue Day Brrore.—Never before in the history of 
any city was there such an influx of people to “stay a 
week” in any city. Chicago's hospitality was taxed to 
the utmost. True it was a hospitality that utilized the 
pocket-book of the visitors, and it was proper that it 
should. Relationship should be pretty close and friend- 
ship dear that would permit any visitor to Chicago to 
occupy a room that was worth from $21 to $35 a week 
without board. There were thousands of people walking 
the streets begging the privilege of paying from three to 
five dollars a night for a place to sleep or a dollar for the 
privilege of sitting in a chair. All honor to the house- 
wives who surrendered all chambers, parlors, dining 
to thoserooms, who were only too glad to pay therefor. 
And after all this it is estimated that more than 50,000 
people slept that Sunday night in doorways, hallways, 
piazas, saloons, and police stations. In one station two 
hundred reputable people spent the night, demanding 
city shelter, 

Tu Crown.—It is needless to say that 751,036 people 
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make a large crowd, especially when they must all get to 
the grounds by boat, train, elevated road, or cable care. 
The best of people make a crowd when you mass 50,000 
trying to get to the cars and boat over the same viaduct, 
adding one thousand to the crowd every time five hun- 
dred get away. Before 12 o’clock the Illinois Central 
road had taken from the Van Baren or viaduct station 
115,000 people ; average, 20,000 per hour or one thousand 
a minute during the busy hours of the morning. These 
people bad to go down a long flight of stairs with 50,000 
people pressing them forward ; they had to buy tickets 
and go through registering turnstyles. Think of it! 
Had there been any roughs or toughs, any intemperate or 
boisterous men. the result would have been terrible. For- 
tunately the crowd was as remarkable for its quality as 
for its quantity. There was no drunkenness, no carous- 
ing, no hilarity, no viciousness, no criminality. It was a 
great good-natured crowd of people, proud of Chicago, 
proud of the Fair, proud of America. There were five 
deaths, all resulting from gross personal carelessness in 
getting on or cff cars; the wonder of the day was that 
there were not five hundred. The Chicago Herald well 
says: 

‘* They came from far and near, from all classes and conditions. 
They wore broadcloth and blue jeans, diamondsand dusters. They 
carried English walkiog-sticks and venerable carpet-bags. New 
York and Nebraska, Massachusetts and Missouri, jostled one an- 
other. And they were all—or nearly all—Americans. It waa a 
gathering to mske glad the patriotic heart. It was an assemblage 
appropriately gathered to honor the greatest American enterprises, 
and ita jike will not be seen again until American energy outdoes 
itself in a creation mightier than the Columbian Exposition.”’ 

Tre Vastness.—Think of 751,036 people, almost 
entirely adults, in one enclosure of a square mile—Jack- 
son Park has in its entirety five acres more than a mile 
square! That means a throng as great as one half the 
entire population of Chicago! As great as all Boston 
and her seven nearest cities! As great as half the popu- 
lation of California! As great as two cities like St. 


Louis ! 
Orsaer Days,—The greatest crowd at Paris in any one 


day was 397,150, a trifle more than one half on Chicago’s 
great day; at Philadelphia the greatest number was 217,- 
526, less than one third; on July Fourth at the Fair the 
number was 283,273, but little more than a third. The 
day at Paris was the largest previously counted crowd ever 
assembled in one enclosure, the largest crowd that ever 
paid edmission. This helps to magnify the meaning of 
this crowd. 

Orxser Farrs.—The first World’s Fair was held in 
Paris is 1855, thirty-eight years ago. The area devoted 
thereto was twenty-four and a half acres, or one twenty- 
sixth of Jackson Park. In 1857 London had an Exposi- 
tion with 700,000 feet ander roof as against 5,000,000 
feet at Jackson Park. London had a second Exposition 
in 1862, in which the total receipts were but $1,644,260. 
Paris had a second in 1867—twenty six years ago—and 
the total receipts were but $2,103,675. Vienna’s Fair of 
1873 was a great success, the receipts reaching $6,971,- 
832. The Centennial (Philadelphia) occupied 236 acres 
as against 645 in Jackson Park. Total attendance for 
159 days was but thirteen times as great as that of 
Chicago Day. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Nothing has stared at us from the daily papers more 
persistently these recent months—barring, of course, the 
Fair and Silver—than the critical condition of the social 
race problem in the Southern States. This has not been 
pretty reading—of men worked intoa frenzy at the police, 
who had discharged an arrested man because he was not 
the man the mob wanted; of men burning at the stake, 
their bodies riddled with bullets, in a background of blood- 
hounds and negro cabins and swamp hiding places. It is 
tragic and picturesque, but it is teld in dispatches dated 
in the United States in 1893, and verified by further re- 
ports, in many cases. There have been exaggerations 
and fabrications, but the trath has been a large part. 

The problem is a serious one, and apparently as far 
from a solution as ever. The evidence of the daily jour- 
nal may be suspected of sensationalism, but this can 
hardly be said of the deliberative Forum, which recently 
presented a symposium upon the question; and the dis- 


cussion only made more evident the seriousness and the 
well-nigh hopelessness of the conditions. We freed the 
country of the reproach of slavery, and are justly proud 
of the deed. Our pride is strengthened as we see the 
negro standing among the brightest of the young men in 
our colleges, representing Harvard with equal credit on 
the class day platform and the foot-ball field, or com- 
manding the attention of the country from the Represen- 
tatives’ Hall. The negro has proved his ability to rank 
with the best. Can the negroes raise themselves, with our 
help, into equality with the great mass of our ordinary 
population? There is no trouble with those who have 
reached the northern states, where they have not over- 
crowded the employments for which they are best fitted, 
where the schools are open to them in common with 
white children, where any sign of discrimination causes 
comment. He cannot be dispensed with here, and as a 
citizen he is at least up to the average of the population 
with equal wealth and education. His vote can be bought. 
He cannot be trusted indiscriminately. As a waiter or 
porter he is quite avaricious, but the comparison is with 
those who have had the same chances ; while as for the 
white waiter, French or Yankee, comparison is superfluous. 

The problem arises when we find the negroes grouped 
in bits of cabins, on the edge of some wood or swamp, 
conveniently near a city or a steamboat landing, perhaps, 
living on what the earth gives him, and working when 
the white man has to get his help. The whites in the 
North, I suppose, trouble the negro at home about as 
much as the whites of the South. As slaves, the negroes 
of the rice and cotton districts had to work and had to be 
fed and kept in condition to work. Now, they are free. 
As slaves, their status was that of a farm animal, kind 
and humane as their treatment often was. Now, there is 
no especial reason for kind and humane treatment on any- 
body’s part. 

Inhuman, inexcusable as have been the outbreaks 
against negro criminals, we who are far removed must 
remember that the crimes have been, most often, not in- 
human because merely animal; nor should it be forgotten 
that however great is our duty toward the freedmen, there 
is also a duty toward those whose relations to these freed- 
men were so suddenly and completely changed. The 
South is, apparently, willing enough to acknowledge that 
it received a great economic benefit from the change, but 
having forced the benefit upon it, it should not be ex- 
pected to solve new and perplexing problems beyond its 
powers. It is really much more satisfactory, although not 
quite so easy, nor yet so self-satisfying, to try to study 
the Southern social race problem, as it is presented from 
week to week, from a neutral standpoint, instead of voic- 
ing the inevitable feeling of revulsion and condemnation. 
Is it possible to take the impersonal, historical attitude 
toward the consideration of this Southern problem, study- 
ing all its conditions without regard to who committed 
any outrage, but only with a desire of finding oat what 
the trouble is and what the possible means of alleviation 
might be? 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Schools of forestry were established in Austria in 1810. 

Bishop John H. Vincent has recently been appointed a member 
of the board of university preachers at Harvard. 

The women of Kansas cast forty-three per cent of the total 
school vote this year. The vote increased one-hundred per cent in 
@ year. 

There was never so mach school visiting by prominent edaca- 
tional men as this season. Superintendent Jasper of New York 
City is studying with much care the schools of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Indianapolis. Dr. J. T. Prince of the Massachusetts Board of 
Edacation is to visit the same cities and others as far west as 
Denver. 

In his Year Book of the Universities of the World, Dr. R. 
Kukula states that there are now 147 universities in the world 
That in Paris leads with 9,215 studenta, followed by Vienna with 
6,220 and Berlin with 5,527. The smallest on the list is the uni- 
versity at Founah Bay, Sierra Leone, Africa, with twelve students 
and five instructors. 

The JoURNAL spoke of Dr. Helen A. Shafer as the second 
woman whom an American college had honored with the degree of 
LL.D., Miss Maria Mitchell being tbe first. It appears that there 
was one prior to either of these, Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall, who 
received the degree from the Alfred University of Alfred, N. Xe 
As both the univesity and the firat ‘doctor’? are practically un- 
known to the general public the failare to know of the fact is not 


strange. 


The election of Mr. Fred. G. Pettigrove to the presidency of the 
Boston School Board goes a long way towards making good the 
loss through the resignation of Mr. Capen. Mr. Pettigrove has 
had long connection with the board and though he was a member 
throngh all recent local educational excitements he has never lost 
the respect of those with whom he did not naturally affiliate nor of 
those with whom he could not go to any extremes. He knows the 
schools and teachers thoronghly, believes in the latter while 
championing the interests of the pupils. A more incorruptible 
man never sat upon the board nor one more kindly disposed. 
Courageous and industrious, devoted to the best interests of all 
concerned he will serve the cause of education as few men could, 
as fewer would. 


A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society to the student passing the best examination for admission 
to the Freshman Class of Vassar College, the examinations to be 
held in Jane, 1894, This scholarship covers one-half of all charges 
made by Vassar College for one’s year’s board and tuition. It is 
offered as a loan, not as a gift, but no interest is asked and no date 
of payment is fixed. Examinations will be held in Chicago, Denver, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Washington, Louisville, Detroit, 
Omaha, San Francisco. Applications for this scholarship must be 
made before April 1, 1894, All applications and all requests for 
ivformation must be addressed to Miss Jessie F. Smith, Suffield, 
Connecticut. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


AS IT WAS PRONOUNCED. 


He left the Fair and, reaching Pilmsey’s Center, 
Told all about the wicked dans du ventre. 


And the man whom Midway couldn’t daunt 
Went home and spoke about the dans du ventre. 


A third one, aa he left the eddying throng, 
Spoke eadly of the horrid dans du ventre. 
Bat, it is said, one of the rural gentry 
Assured his folks he’d seen the dans du ventre. 
— Boston Gazette. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

A subscriber writes asking the meaning of the ‘‘silent watches 
of the night.’”’ We answer, with pleasure, that they are those 
which the owners neglect to wind up, before retiring. 

NOT WANTED. 

Bridget : Please, mum, there’s a poor man at the door, with a 
glass eye. 

Mistress: Why, Bridget, what do you suppose we want of a 
glass eye? ‘Tell him we don’t care for it. 

A USEFUL MEMBER. 


Mrs. Wickwire: The idea. Here iss story in the paper about 
@ woman sning for the $10 000 for the loss of only a thumb. 

Mr. Wickwire; Perhaps it was the thamb she kept her husband 
under.—Indianapolis Journal, 


EASILY DONE. 


Medicus: I wish I could get even with that undertaker. 
She: Why not retire from practice ?—Life. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A birdnote sounding here and there, 
A bloom where leaves are brown and sober, 
Warm noons and nights with frosty air, 
And loaded wagons say,— October. 


The profits on Dickens’ works still amount to about $40,000 a 
year. 

Mczart did not cease to conduct his oratorios in public on account 
of bis blindness. 

Mr. Gladstone is amusing himself while in Scotland by trans- 
lating Horace into English verse. 

James Barry, the eminent historical painter, was in early life a 
foremast hand on board an Irish coasting vessel. 

Paul Bourget, the French novelist now in thie country is to weave 
his impressions of our ways and manners into a novel. 

The sole survivor of General Fremont’s famous exploring bat- 
talion is Gen. W. F. Swasey, who was a boy clerk at Satter’s Fort 
in 1845 and the youngest officer on General Fremont’s staff. 

Robert Louis Stevengon’s latest story, the sequel of ‘‘ Kid- 
napped,”’ will be published under the anthor’s original title, ‘‘ The 
Adventures of David Balfour.’? The English edition will be isened 
as ‘‘ Catriona,”’ 

The money that has been collected by the friends and admirers 
of Theodor Mommeen as a gift in celebration of his fifty years as a 
doctor will be used by him to found a fund for the promotion of 
scientific studies in his own branch of labor. 

The Palestinian version of a few verses of Excdas bas lately been 
found on a Hebrew palimpsest in Egypt and acquired by the Bod- 
leian Library. This piece is a valuable addition to the fragments 
already in the Bodleian Library and just edited by Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

The tablet which has been affixed to ‘* Coleridge’s Cottage”’ at 
Nether Stowey has this inscription framed within a pair of crossed 
laurel branches : 


—Collier. 


“ Here 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Made His Home 
1'797-1800.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, ah aes we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


A FAVORITE APHORISM AND ITS AUTHOR. 


The quotation of a favorite aphorism in my paper at the Philo- 
sophical Congress having raised the question of authorship, the 
following notes may be of interest. In his Lessons on Logic, Jevens 
says: “In vain would any one deny the truth of the favorite aphor- 
ism of Sir W. Hamilton’’— 


IN THE WORLD THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT MAN, 
IN MAN THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT MIND, 


The aphorism appears in capitals, without quotation marks, as it 
is given also on the fly-leaf of Hamilton’s works, Thus it occurs 
that some suppose Hamilton is the author. In his introductory lec- 
ture on the course in metaphysics due credit, however, is given as 
follows: ‘‘ Considered in itself,’ says Hamilton, ‘‘a knowledge of 
the human mind, whether we regard its speculative or its practical 
importance, is the moat interesting. ‘‘ On earth,’’ says an ancient 
philosopher, ‘‘ there is nothing great but man; in man there is 
nothing great but mind.’’ No other atudy fills and satisfies the 
soul like the study of itself. The aphorism is credited in an edito- 
rial foot-note of the edition by Mansel and Veitch as follows: 
‘* Phavorinus, quoted by Joannes Picus Mirandolae. In Astrolo- 
giam, Lib. IIL, page 351, Basil edition.’ It is reasonable to con. 
clude that Hamilton informed his pupils in regard to the real 
author of this famous aphorism since it was placed above the desk 
in the lecture room of the renowned teacher. 

By the courtesy of Mr. David Hutcheson of the Congressional 
Library, two editions of the ‘‘ Pious Mirandulus Opera’’ have beeu 
compared. The Basil edition (1557) saya: ‘* Nihil magnum ip 
terra praeter hominem, nihil magnam in homine praeter mentem ’’ 
and “ animum, hue gi ascendis cosium transcendis, si ad corpas in- 
clinas’’ and *‘ coelum suspicis, musc»m te nides and museca aliquid 
minus.’’ The edition published at Venice in 1498, soon after the 
introduction of printing, gives the following version, credited also 
to Phaurori (Phavorinus): ‘* Nihil magou in terra praeter homine; 
nihil magnu in hoie praeter mete’’ and animu.”’ 

The remark has been made tbat Hamilton wasfond of recherche 
quotations, and that he was not always correct in his translations ; 
bat the world must thank Hamilton for bringing to light this gem 
of thought which made the name of Phavorinus honorable even 
though the Athenians threw down his statue to please the off sanded 
Hadrian, illustrating the fact that a great thought lives on after 


emperors and empires have passed away. 
J. E, BUSHNELL, Kee Mar College, Md. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS COST. 


People begin to inquire carefally as to the outcome of the vast 
expenditure for education in the several states. They hold those 
who grant certificates to persons to teach to a greater responsibility 
that these instructors shall be competent to instruct for the high 
duties and qualifications of American citizenship. 

These estimates take account only of the money paid out. In 
addition to this actual expenditure of money, we must take account 
of the time used by the more than 12,000,000 of pupils, or, to be 
official and exact, there are in the common echocls 12 697.196 
pupils enrolled, but the average daily attendance is only 8,0)4,275. 
New York expends $17.543,880. New Jersey. $3 323 067. 
Pennsylvania, $12,922,422, Texas, $3 278 200. 

Lilinoie, $11 645,126. Kentucky, $2 260.468, 
Ohio, $10 602,238. Rnode Island, $1,157,014, 
Maseachusetts, $8,286,062. Maryland, $1.910 683, 
Iowa, $6,382,953 Colorado, $1 681,379. 
Missouri, $5,432 262. Virginia, $1 606 
Michigan, $5 349 366, Tennessee, $1 526,241. 
Indiana, $5 245 218. Maine, $1,827,553. 
California, $5 187,162. South Dakota, $1,119 630. 
Kansas, $4 972 067, West Virginia, $1,198,473. 
Minnesota, $4.183 310. Arkansas, $1.0i6 776. 
Wieconsin, $3,801 212. Mississippi, $1 107,70. 
Nebraska, $3,376,332. —Educationsl News. 


A FORTUNATE FIND. 


One of the greatest discoveries ever made was the result of the 
purest accident. It was the year 1796. The citizens of Munich 
had just witnessed the first triumphant performance of Mozart's 
opera ‘‘Don Juan,’ and the cheater was deserted by all save one 
man, Alois Sennefelder, who, after makiog a round of inspection in 
the building to see that nosparks had ignited anything combuatible, 
retired to his room to stamp the tickets of admission for the day 
following. When he entered his appartments he had three things 
in his hand—a polished whetstone which he had purchased for 
sharpening razors, a ticket stamp stil! moistened with printing ink, 
and a check on the treasurer of the theater for his weekly salary. 
As he placed the latter upon the table a gust of wind swept it high 
up ip his room and then deposited it in a basin filled with water. 
Sennefelder dried the wet paper as well as he could and then 
weighed it down with the whetstone, upon which he had before 
carelessly placed the printing stamp. When he returned to his 
room the following morning, he was astonished at seeing the letters 
of the stamp printed with remarkable. accuracy upon the dampened 
paper. A thought cameto him. He wondered whether by some 
such means he could not simplify his work of continually copying 
the songs of the chorus. He went out and purchased a large atone, 
began making experiments, and, as we all know, finally discovered 
the art of printing from stone—lithography.— Science Siftings, 


TREES AS GUIDES, 


The points of the compass can be told from trees by the follow- 
ing observations: The side of the trees on which most of the moes 
is found is the north. If the trees be exposed to the sun the 
the heaviest and longest limbs will be on the south side, 


CLICK, CLICK, CLICK. 


The type- writer is very usefal and convenient to have ready at 
hand, but to the amateur it has its drawbacks as well as its advan- 
tages. 

In early practice the beginner thinks delibera'ely before striking 
akey. Emboldened by success in forming words and sentences 
with reasonable accuracy, he increases his speed. Now there is 
tronble immediately, for double letters appear where they should 
not, i's try to pass for e’s and a’s, o's for i’s, y’s for t's. Indeed, 
almost any letter may at some time usurp the place of the right- 
ful claimant. Often some miscreants will not appear at all ; others 
will stand off from their neighbors as if there had been a quarrel ; 
then one or two will think it advisable te sit directly down on the 
last arnounced ; some will even appear with a black eye; many 
will not toe the mark; and in the end not a few will be punished 
by being swept from existence by the all-powerful x, Punctuation 
marks keep up a continual strife. The interrogation point disputes 
with the comma, the period with the Spanish n, and the colon with 
the semi-colon. Children will at times be so presamptious as to 
take the place of the§parent, and a will masquerade as A, 1 as Ly 
and go on through the family, until their bad behavior, affecting 
the mind of the parent, will cause her to mingle with the children 
in a very unbecoming way and when abe is not wanted. 

On the whole, the amateur concludes that he has a very incor- 
rigible and fickle household to bring up to the requirements. Ex- 
perience has proved, however, that a firm hand in management and 
a strong desire to see each representative in his rightful place will 
bring the qaarrelsome into amicable relations and create order out 
of chaos. A. A, BAXTER. 


WHITTIER AND FLOWERS. 


A Maine woman, an enthusiastic admirer of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, has gone through his poems, stanza by stanza, to ascer- 
tain what flowers are mentioncd by him. She found forty-nine, as 
follows: 

Azalea, aster, amaranth, asphodel, brier rose, buttercups, crocus, 
clethra flower, cardinal flower, daffodil, dogwood, eglantine, fern, 
gentian, golden rod, harebell, heliotrope, honeyeuckle, heather- 
bell, jasmine, locust, lily, life- everlasting, lotus blossoms, lilac, 
Mayflower, mignonette, myrtle, magnolia blossom, night shade, 
orange blossom, orchis, pansy, pink, passion flower, palm, prim- 
rose, poppy, rose, rexia, sumach, sweet clover, starmist, star flower, 
sunflower, snowball. tulip, violet, wind flower. 


HARVEST SONG. 
L[Tune, America.’’] 


The God of harvest praise ; 

In loud thankegiving raise 
Hand, heart, and voice, 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring 

The plains their tribute bring 
The streams rejoice. 


Yea, bless his holy name, 
And joyous thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth. 
To glory in your lot 
Is comely; but be not 
God’s benefits forgot 
Amid your mirth. 


* The God of harvest praise, 
Hands, hearts, and voices raise, 
With sweet accord. 
From fiald to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 


Bless ye the Lord. — James Montgomery. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


1, — What ts a Democrat? 
2. What is » Republican? 
3. What is a Populist? TEACHER, Baltimore, Md. 


— Who said,—‘‘ The praise of Sir Hubert is praise indeed ?”’ 


— Can eome querist give me the birth month of Dinah Malock 
Craik? MARGARET 8, 

— In the issue of Sept. 28th, P. McA. C. irquires the origin of 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 

The idea is as old as Demosthenes. Grattan once used words 
very like these, bat the author of this terse maxim is unknown. 
I have heard it attributed to Washington, to Jefferson, to Patrick 
Henry, toSam Adams. Wendell Phillips made use of it in one of 
his epeeches and some years later was appealed to for its origin. 
His reply (I quote from memory) was: ‘ You ask a question which 
no student of hiatory has yet been able to answer; it has been ae- 
signed to J«fferson, but no ohe has yet found it ia his works.”’ 
The above may be found in Ward’s Book of Quotations. I hope 
that this half answer may be esteemed better than none. 

JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, University of Chicago. 


— Since there has been so much said and written about the yacht 
Valkyrie, it seems to me I bave seen the name in my studies. Was 
it a mythological term? or what have I in mind about it? 

Io the old Norse mythology the Valkyrie were nine maiden cup- 
bearers, who in times of peace served the frothing mead to Odin in 
the banquet halls of the Valhalla. The name means “ choosers of 
the slain,’ and in war times these maidens went around to the field 
and designated the heroes who should fall in battle. The fallen 
followed the Valkyrie to Odin’s palace where their spirits engaged 
daily in combat and were happy ever afterward. 

— When did the Raseian extradition treaty go into effect? 

M. L. 

The treaty was promulgated by President Cleveland on Jane 5th 

and went into effect Jane 24th, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Embodied in Rales and Illus- 
Boston: Gian & Co. 


OvuTLINEs OF RHETORIC. 
trative Examples. By John F. Genung. 
332 pp. 

oo Genung has placed himself in the front rank, and prac- 
tically at the post of honor in that ravk, by his teaching and writ- 
ing upon the art of writing and speaking. Many another has won 
honors in this field. Several authors have proved themeelves skill- 
ful, hence the greater honor to him who without being erratic, with- 
out attempting to be ingenious, haa succeeded in being clear, con- 
cise, sensible, and inspiring. It is a delight to read almoat any 
page of the b ok. It is readable. It is for the schoolroom with- 
out being schoolroomiah. It illustrates by its own style all that the 
author would teach, which is a rare attainment in any author upon 
the art of writing correctly and easily. , 

The rales are given with much effect as side headings, and are 
numbered consecatively—a convenience so great that the wonder is 
that it has not beendone always. Thera are 125 of these side-head 
rules, from 1—Study exactness in degree of meantng—to 125—Use 
analogy for illustration, not for conclusiveness. Each rule is briefly 
but snfliciently explained, and is accompanied by illustrative exam- 
ples. The examples are not given to illastrate merely the rule 
under which they are given, but as many previous rules of a certain 
group as is convenient. 

Writing and conversing are much the same thing except in the 
former instance one converses with his pen. With this ever in 
mind, the book ia written to secure as great skill with the pen as 
one has with the voice, doing it in such a way as to tone up each art 
by the action of each upon the other. 


Petite HisTorreE DELA LITTERATEUR FRANCAISE. Par 
Delphine Duval. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 329 pp. Price, 
$1.20. 


Professor Daval of Smith College has prepared an admirable 
outline of French literature, adapted primarily for the use of Amer- 
ican studen‘s who have advanced far enough to ¢njoy the literature 
as well as the language, and who wish to study that literature and 
its history for their own sake. Taking as his basis the works of 
the best French writers and critics, especially the excellent history 
of Petite de Julleville, he has adapted their work to the needs of 
Eogliah students. The work bas been done with much care, and 
should prove very useful to many teachers and students. 

Fours Lirerarta Essays and Notes on English Litera- 
tore, By John W. Hales. Kiog’s Colleze. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Pages, 370. Prica, $1.75 
Professor Hales has won an international reputation by his 

discriminating literary criticisms in The Nineteenth Century, The 

Contemporary Review, and Fraser's Magazine. His articles upon 

Shakespeare have been previously reprinted, and this collection of 

essays upon old English Metrical Romances, Dante in England, 

Chaucer at Woodstock, Chevy Chase, Wyatt and Surrey, Spenseriana, 

The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, Milton’s ‘‘ Macbeth,’ Milton and 

Giay’s Inn Walks, Bunyan, Victorian Literatare and many other 

themes will be warmly welcomed by those who have come to ap- 

preciate the originality of his method and the sincerity of his spirit. 

Professor Hsles relishes unexplored literary regions. He has no 
taste for restating problems and corditions, has no time for merely 
taking sides in a well matched literary contest, but he has the per- 
sistency of Colam‘ne, the genius of Newton, the facility of Franklin 
in the realm of discovery. It is true, this passion of his often leads 
him to revel in some curiosities in which even literary busy men 
have no special interest, but as a rule he reveals many things which 
give a rare satisfaction to any lover of literary history. The notes 
on Chaucer and Milton are alone worth the price of the book. A 
few comments are here given: 5 

Chaucer’s introduction to Italian poetry was the artistic tarning- 
point of his life. 

From Dante must be dated the resurrection of poetry. 

Chaucer brought the “ Divine Comedy’’ to England, probably 
in manuscript, cer'ainly in his head and breast. 

As we stand on the very site of the actions that interest us, on the 
very ground that our heroes have trodden, the imagination ie quick- 
ened, and the knowledge of old days that we have gathered receives 
a new life. 

The Chaucer connected with Donnington in Berkshire is not 
Goffrey but Thomas, a son of Geoffrey. 

The scene of Chaucer's ‘‘ Parliament of Foules’’ is undoubtedly 
Woodstock Park. 

‘** Eclympasteyre’’ is a compound of [kelon and plastor, meaning 
likeness-maker, semblance moulder. 

Milton’s dramatic sympathies were all in the direction of the 
classical form. 

Nature is stronger than the rules and canons that are formulated 
for her guidance. 


CHALK Marks FoR THE BLACKBOARD. Drawn by D. 
R Angeburg. Cards, with 300 drawings. Boston: New Eog- 
land Pablishing Company. Price, 20 cents. 

No neater aid in drawing common things for the use of teacher 
and pupil has yec appeared. Allin echool must draw. Teacher 
and pupil must know how to draw for language, reading, and num- 
ber lessons. Mr. Augsburg has a way of teaching how to do this 
by showing how it may be done. Here are three hundred commcn 
things that can be easily reproduced by any teacher or pupil. 
Twenty cents can buy nothing more helpful to a teacher in ker work. 


Epucation AND Epucarors. By David K y. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. 490 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The first thing that attracts the examiner of this book is the fact, 
usparalleled in our experience, in the case of a purely professional 
book, that the foot notes on the text are more than three times as 
voluminous as the text itself. Not infrequently thirty words of 
text will have more than eigt hundred words of foot noter. 
While at the firet this is tedious, almost ¢xasperating, one brings 
himself to a contented frame of mind when ke appreciates that 
tle e foot-notis are rea!ly an encyclopeiia of education in them- 
selves, of almost greater value than the work itself, These thou- 
sands of quotations and citations would be valueless after they have 
been read but for a wonderfal index, the most remarkable picce of 
work of the kind we have seen. For instance, uader ‘* Religion 
in Edueaticn,’’ we have 451 quotations in foot-notes from vari- 
ous authorities. Think of the thoroughness of the work that in- 
dexes ali these! 

One can bat respect a writer who knows so much that has been 
said upon 80 many subjacts, for there are hundreds of distinctly 
— subjects indexed with thousands of datailed subjects under 

88, 

One can readily understand that euch a volaminously foot noted 
book is almost as entertaining reading as a dictionary, that it must 
lack inepiration. We confess we cannot understand how any one 
can reed it, though for study and reference it is valuable. Take, 
for instance, these consecative sentences in the very first paragraph : 

-.+ + “to educate was to rear or cultivate them, to bring out their 
various properties or qualities [250 words of foot-note], With us, 
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however, the term is properly confined to the human species, as 
being alone capable of education in any high or proper sense of the 
word [foot note]. ‘Man,’ says Kant, ‘is the only creature that re- 
quires education’ [160 words of foot-note]. 

Now there may be those who can enjoy such reading (?), but they 
must have become used to it But if one does not find it fascin- 
ating reading, it is certainly invaluable as a study or for reference. 
Like all other works, it must be taken for what it is and not for 
what it is not. It isthe most remarkable presentation of what eda- 
cators have said on education that has ever appeared. 


THe Baroness Burpert-Courrs. A Sketch of her 
Pablic Life and Work. Prepared for the Lady Managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition by Command of Her Royal High- 
ness, Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. Chicago: A. 
C. McClarg & Co. 200 pp. 

It would be almost impossible to give an extended account of a 
life so fall of good works as that of the Baroness in the short time 
allotted to the preparation of this volume. Enough has been given, 
however, to show the wide range of philanthropic enterprises which 
have filled her active life. Immense wealth has placed her in a 
position to follow out to successful ends her wide-spread charities. 
No other woman in Great Britain has been so active in founding 
schools, establishing churches, supporting parishes, sending help to 
the suffering Irish, relieving the unfortunate soldier, and project- 
ing societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and animals. 
This little volume will interest the American woman not only in its 
account of philanthropic work, but in the grand tribute to a noble 
life by her life-long friend, Princess Mary Adelaide, 


Evurropius. Books I. and II. Edited by Watson Cal- 
decott. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 63 pp.; 6x3}. 
50 cents. 

Every opportunity of enlarging the amount of Latin literature 
available and suitable for secoudary school pupils should be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in the fature of the study of the 
classic peoples and their cultare. The Roman History of Eutropius 
should be found thoroughly suited to elementary students of the 
language, and in this edition, with its maps, elementary notes, and 
vocabulary, it can be easily adapted either to regular class reading 
or sight work, in addition to the Caesar or other text. If pupils 
are to study Latin and Greek after they are given the first possible 
opportunity of droppiog the subject, they must be shown before 
this that there is something to Latin and Greek beyond Harkness, 
Allen and Greenough or Goodwin — fascinating as these unequaled 
productions may be to the mature student of grammar. 

Civit GOVERNMENT, LocaL, STATE, AND NATIONAL. 
Pennsylvania Edition. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D. Boston: 
Silver, Bardett & Co. Pages 320. 

Of the body of this book we have already spoken in commenda- 
tion, but the last 103 pages devoted to the government of Pennsyl- 
vania — from the pen of Dr. George M. Phillips, principal of the 
State Normal School of West Chester, Pa. — are new and valuable. 
This Pennsylvania section of the book is one of the most valuable 
** civil governments’’ that has appeared. It treats with much skill 
the peculiarity of a Republic within a Republic, of a people living 
undera double government of the state and nation. The laws gov- 
erning the inheritance of property, buying and selling, the laying and 
collecting of taxes, roads, schools, all the ordinary crimes, such as 
murder, arson, theft, assault, etc., are made by the state en- 
tirely independent of the national government, while there are other 
laws made and administered wholly by the national government. 
Pennsylvania is especially adapted to such a study because of its 
history. Dr. Mowry’s portion of the volume is, like all his literary 
work, carefully prepared, based upon a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, historically and politically. 


Horace Warrote. A Memoir. By Austin Dobson. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pages 330. Price, $2 00. 

A memoir of Horace Walpole is really a study of one of the most 
interesting periods of English history and of the biographies of 
many prominent characters in English life at an important time in 
her history, and this work by Austin Dobson is so broad in its 
scope, 80 complete, so faithfal in its delineations that it is at once 
delightful reading, and a scholarly authentic presentation of history 
and biography. 

The entire work centers in Horace Walpole, but through the 
ekill of the author the reader has a graphic picture of court life in 
the days of George I aad George II.; of the literary life which cen- 
tered in Thomas Gray, and of contemporary life in France and 
other European countries. There are elegant engravings of Horace 
Walpole, Lady Walpole, Thomas Gray, Sir Robert Walpole, The 
Pretender, Countess of Suffolk, Lady Mary Wortley Montagne, 
Holbein, Madam du Deffad, Hume, Hannah Moore Miss Berry, 
and Lord Macaulay. The book is beautifully printed and bound 
in holiday attire. 


THE nine parts of Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the English and German Languages already issued, carry the lit 
of words translated and defined through the word full. The last 
number contains a most interesting account of the manner in which 
the work of compiling this gieat production has been done. New 
York : The International News Company. 
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NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES.—(V.) 


BY HARRIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


OBSERVATION A MODE OF ATTENTION. 


All that the teacher can present for mental attention is objects. 
All that enters the Ego becomes known to the brain by sense of 
touch. An object is a union of energies acting upon the mind. 
The simple elements of an object are attributes. An attribute is 
a simple energy. The first thing to be understood is the creative 
energies at work through the body. Objects act on the body 
through consciousness. 

The facts in psychology to be remembered above all others are 
these :— 

A unity of color attributes, as a tree, acts upon consciousness, and 
produces their correspondence in the brain through the sense of touch. 
The union of elementary ideas upon consciousness is instantaneous ; 
it does itself. Oar failure to understand this fact is the cause of 
our mistakes in the teaching of reading. We try to analyze this 
process, to assist the pupil in this work, ignorant of the fact that 
nature does it herself, instantaneously, without any possible help 
from the teacher. 

Attention is the holding, by interest and will, of the body and 
soul in the attitude of reception. The less interest in the object 
presented for attention, the greater the will-power needed to en- 
force attention; the greater the interest felt in the object, the less 
will-power necessary. The plan of the human being is first atten- 
tion, then expression. All expression evolves from gesture. 
Every muscle acts in the attitude of reception; a perfect act of at- 
tention is a growth of the whole body, because the entire physical 
being is brought into action. If this fact were fally recognized in 
the child’s education, it and the modes of expression would furvish 
all needed opportunities for physical development without any re- 
course to the means of physical culture now considered so neces- 
sary. Remember that the unity of action of mind and body is 
fundamental in a perfect act of attention. The body is intended 
to express the emotion of the mind, and it never faila to do this 
unless hindered. ‘Tella little child a story, observe his face, his 
entire body. See him dance! In this receptivity lie all his possi- 
bilities. Strive to preserve in its purity and power, all that God 
has given the little child. 

There are two classes of objecte:—An object is presented for 
direct mental action, it has a direct educative value, it is a factor 
in development. The second class of objects are called symbols. 
The symbol is evolved by the necessities of man; its only fanction 
is to create. An oral word is an object. It is formed and shaped 
by an instrument, the throat. The symbol, in its first action, acts 
exactly as any other object. Thereare two kinds of symbols. The 
pure symbol arouses its correspondence and ceases to act; the mass 
of pare symbols are found in words, both oral and written. The 
partial symbol contains in itself attributes that arouse appropriate 
activity of the mind. Pictures, models, etc., are partial symbols, 
for this reason. That which we know is the result of the union of 
energice. An object isa anion of energies acting upon the mind. 

The plan of creation is attention,—attention and extension. 
Every perfect act of attention isa growth, and growth is the one 
condition by which the child can learn anything. This is God's 
way; the child can learn in no other, therefore we seek the method 
of nature, ‘‘ Be atill and know thatI am God!’ Listen, the 
attitude of the mind should be receptive, for in this attitude, only, 
can we acquire. Attention to written language is reading; atten- 
tion to oral language is conversation. Cultivated attention is culti- 
vated power; the cultivation of attention is the cultivation of the 
highest power, and perfect attention is the highest mental act of 


-which man is capable. 


In the unrealized possibilities of human growth lie our means of 
growth, and to accomplish this end man is constantly seeking some 
principle, some law. Each and every state of consciousness consists 
of every kind of mental action of which the mind is capable; in 
other worde, each state of consciousness consists in the action of 
every faculty. ‘The fundamental action is synthesis; there is no 
difference in mental action, the difference is in the cause. The 
highest action in reason is inference, and the latest psychology ia to 
recognize the utter simplicity of mental action. Ignorance upon 
this point has led to many errors. Every mind acts continuously 
from the cradle to the grave; all inferences are judgmente, but all 
jadgments are not inferences. An educative act of consciousness 
is an act of concentrative attention when the subject is educative; 
it is when the Ego says (by forces of will) ‘‘ stop, hold, I want to 
know this fact!’’ The act of intensity (if the subject is educative) 
is the act of educstion. Concentration is intensified action of the 


mind. Psychology generally ignores the fact that the human being 
has a mind of his own. The data for inferences and jadgmente 
are given by our individual concepts, therefore, the value of our 
determinations must depend upon their clearness or distinctness. 

Nearly all individual concepts are exceedingly vague or imper- 
fect; the mistakes in science arise from this fact. The clearness 
of the individual concept also determines the growth of the reason- 
ing power because mental strength depends almost wholly for its 
basis upon the distinctness of our concepts, and from their approx- 
imate adequacy we gain, chiefly, our knowledge of naturai law. 
An adequate individual concept is purely ideal. As is the observa- 
tion in distinctness of adequacy, so is the imagination of the reality ; 
as is the power of observation, so is the power to infer. Thus our 
mental growth depends greatly upon the distinctness of the individ- 
ual concepts, and the clearness of the individual concept depends 
upon the power to observe. 

Observation is a mode of attention; it is the action of an external 
object upon consciousness. I look at a fern—what does it do? 
The combination of elementary energies touches the end organs of 
the senee of sight and creates a correspondence in my brain. I ob- 
serve, but if I stop at observation is this educative? No. Which 
is greater, the action of the Ego in attention, or the action of exter- 
nal energy upon the mind? Which is greater, I. or the power that 
acts upon me? What do we do in attention? We hold ourselves 
for action, and in this holding prepare for higher acts of attention ; 
thus we grow. Man studies the actions of his fellow to discover 
their motive. The body is nothing except as the expression of the 
soul; we look at the flower and the vine for the same reason. It 
is not the form and color that excite wonder, but the life within. 

Man studies not the visible; invisible energy is ever the object of 
his search. Developed observation is higher thought. Can we do 
without observation ? No; man only needs the symbol to bring to 
him the invisible life. Observation reveals law, and all law is love. 

Observation is the bringing of the child’s soul into closer com- 
munion with eternal life. The study of dead formalism is blind- 
ness; we are steeped in text-books, forgetful of the fact that one 
may read forever and yet have no educative acts; it is impossible 
to realize the irreparable injary arising from this fatal error, par- 
ticularly to the powers of imagination, for it must be remembered 
that as is observation in its sequence and adequacy, so will be the 
imagination. One may have sequence without imagination: never 
imagination without sequence. Power of attention is a cultivated 
power. The habit of attention needs physical strength, for attention 
is a sudden act. The moment it stops, the teacher’s act must stop. 
From these facts it will be seen that there is no such thing as teach- 
ing en masse. 

Thoroughness in the schoolroom generally means exhaustion. 
Give a child something thoroughly and he hates it. The value of 
all teaching lies in its suggestiveness. Remember that the teacher 
is the mediator between the child and truth. Never let him feel 
that he has finished a subject, for this destroys interest. Lead him 
to investigate and to discover for himself, and he will love his work, 
for man cannot touch divine truth anywhere without receiving love. 

Change is a phase of unity, and through it we study Ged, who ia 
changeless. ‘The little child is in need of constant change. For 
this reason we study history, geography, and all other subjects to- 
gether. It would be a violation of principle to finish each subject 
before taking up the next; the unity of things lies in their change. 

The blind teacher who looks for quantity cannot do this; she is 
bound by text-books, by examinations, by percents. When shall 
we learn that the best, the most valuable results of teaching can- 
not be estimated by figures and that the grandest schoolroom is out 
of doors ? 


Elementary Art Instruction 


Manual for Fourth Year, (White's New Course in Art Instruction). 


With suggestions for Teaching. Cloth. Illustrated - - - 


A new manual of methods, 


- $ .50 
designed for use with White's New 


Course but valuable also to any one interested in the subject. Treats 
Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawing. Practical application of 


Drawing in making useful articles. 
Botanical Drawing; Historic Ornament; Design; Model and 


Charts. 


Lessons in Color, illustrated by 


Object Drawing; Sketching from Nature, &c., &c. 
The Chapter on Blackboard Sketching is illustrated by some of the 


best examples of process engraving ever produced. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction. | 


Comprising books for pupils, 


manuals for teachers, models, colored paper, and all necessary material forthe study of Color, 
Form, and Drawing. ‘The newest and best system of Drawing for schools published. Latest intro- 
ductions include: Minneapolis, Minn.; Lynn, Mass. ; Columbia, S, C.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Long 


Island City, N. Y., and others. 
Descriptive Circulars free. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


Correspondence in relation to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


Chicago 
Portland, 


American Book Company rela 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.| 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 18-21: Chittenden Co, (Vt.) Inst. Essex Jct. 

Oct. 20: Connecticut State Teachers’ Association ; 
New Britain. 

Oct. 21: New England Conference of Edacatlonal 
Workers; English High School, Boston. 

Oct. 21: Bristol Co. Teachers’ Agsoc,; Taun- 


ton, Mass. 

Oct. 26-28: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction ; 
Providence. 

Oct. 27; Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Association ; 
People’s Church, Boston. 

Oct. 27: Essex Co. Teachers’ Association; High 
School, Lynn, Mass. 

Oct. 27-28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Assoc. ; Concord. 

Oct. 28: Western Mass. Academic and High 
School Aesoc., and Hampden Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. ; Sprivgfield. 

Nov. 2-3: Orange Co. (Vt.) Inst: Brookfield. 

Nov. 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ Association ; 
Ratland. 

Nov. 4: Franklin Co. Teachers’ and Superintend- 
enta’ Agsoc.; Greenfield, Mass. 

Nov. 17: Worcester Co. Teachers’ Association ; 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Educational 
Association; Rushville, Neb. 

Deo. 26-27-28 : Illinois State Assoc.; Springfield. 

Dec. 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association; 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Pittsfield. 


CALIFORNIA. 

At a recent meeting of the board of school trus- 
tees at Petaluma, two new courses of atudy were 
added to the high echool routine. These were 
courses in normal and commercial studies, for the 
advantage of the large number of non-resident 
and post-graduate students in attendance. 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

In spite of the hard times, the State Normal 
School has an enrollment greater by twenty per 
cent than ever before. 

President Slecum of Colorado College has been 
delivering a series of lectures on the history of phil- 
osopby to the senior class of the college, which 
are open to the public. They have been largely 
attended by the people of Colorado Springs. 

Dr. J. R. Brackett bas been elected Dean of the 
department of liberal arts of the University of Col- 
orado to succeed Dr. I. C, Dennett, whose death 
occurred a year ago. 

The eighth biennial report of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Natban B. Coy, is 
interesting and timely. The amount paid for sal- 
aries throughout the state was $985,000; the etate 
achool enroliment was 76,647, 629 per cent of 
which were in graded schools; 36.6 per cent of 


teachers taught in the graded schools and 63 4 in 
the ungraded. 


Sopt. J. 8.! Eagleton of} Jefferson County has 
prepared a model report of the echools under his 
supervision. The school population is stated at 
2,476, with 48 school buildings. 


GEORGIA, 
The teachers of Harris County passed the fol- 


lowing resolutions unanimously : 

‘* Whereas, The teachers of Georgia are made to 
endure great hardships and suffer great inconven- 
ience through the unjaet mode of payment for ser- 
vices rendered under the present law of Georgia, 
we, the teachers of Harris County, at the annual 
session of the teachers’ institute, do offer the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved 1, That the teachers of public schools 
in the state of Georgia, by the fact of their hold- 
ing a licenee from the state and being required to 
teach as the Jaw directs, are public officers or ser- 
vants of the state, and should, therefore, be paid 
as other public « ffisers of the state. 

Resolved 2, That we submit our claims to the 
general sssembly of Georgia for quarterly payment, 
and respectfally ask that some plan be devised by 
which the teachers of Georgia be paid the amounts 
due them by the state at least once a quarter. 

Resolved 3, That white and colored institutes be 
held at different times. 

Reso’ved 4, That the monthly institutes be abol- 
ished and the five days combined with the annual 
session, making ten days or more, to be held con- 
secatively and ata time that will not interfere with 
the achools while in seseion. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEBROER, Peorsa. 

The anvual reports of the Rock Island and the 
Decatar school districtsa—S S. Kemble and E. A. 
Gastman superintendents reepectively—have been 
published in circu'ar form, instead of the more 
costly pamphlet or book form. They both make 
excellent showings in the management of the 
schools for the past year, financially and education- 
ally. Superintendents Gastman and Kemble are 
among the oldest superintendents in point of ser- 
vica in thestate. The total enrollment in the Ds- 
catar ecbools for the past school year was 3,573; 
in the Rock Island schools, 2,622. Cost per pupil 
on average number belonging for teaching and 
superintendence: Decatur, $11.71; Rock Island, 
$14.23. Salary of evperintendent and secretary : 
Decatur, $2,000; Rock Island, $2,000. 

The Peoria public echools opened Sept. 5. The 
enrol)ment for the month of September just closed 
was 5 091—boye, 2,997; girle, 2,994. Thie en- 
rollmeat inclades the high school which was 511. 
The enroilment exceeds that of the same month 
last year by 400. 

The Greeley School, Peoria, opened with a 
largely increased attendance upon that of the eame 
month last year. The people prefer to send their 
children to new, well-appointed, attractive schoo) 
buiidingr, other things being «qual. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held its 
semi-annual meeting at Bloomington, Ost. 6 and 7. 
It was one of the most notable and profitable meet- 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADES, 
Nature Myths and 


Little Children. 


By FLORA J. COOKE, of the Cook Co. (I1ll.) Normal School. 


Miss Cooke says, in Preface: ‘* Feeling the great need of stories founded upon good 
literature, which are within the comprehension of little children, I have crudely 


written out the following stories, hoping that they may suggest to primary teachers the great wealth of 


material within our easy reach.” 


The book contains thirty three stories, as follows, for pupils of second, third, and fourth grades: FLOWER 


STORIES, 2; INSECT STORIES, 4; BIRD STORIES, 3 


; MINERALOGY STORIFS, 2; CLOUD STORIES, 2; 


TREE STORIKS, 3; ANIMAL STORIES, 4; SUN MyTHS, 2; TIME STOKIES, 2; MISCELLANEOUS STORIES 7 
The latter include most of the Grecian stories and myths formerly in the pamphlet by that name, This 


little work contains ninety two pages. Price, 15 cents. 
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ers who want to be better prepared are studying it 


Large numbers of teach- 


Normal schools have adopted it, 
are recommending it, and 


We trust 
it for a year. 


61 9th N, Y, 


ucational 


ings, both in point of attendance and interest. 
About fifty of the leading educators of the atate 
were present. The eubject announced for the 
entire meeting was ‘‘ Concentration ”’ (in the Her- 
bartian sense). Col. Francis Parker of Chicago 
took charge of the discussion and succeeded in 
arousing the most intense interest in the subject. 
The discussion and counter discussion occupied the 
entire time of the meeting, with the exception of a 
brief intermission Saturday forenoon, when J. F. 
McCallongh, manager of the Illinois Papils’ Read- 
ing Circle, addressed the Club, making an earnest 
and forcible plea for this cause. After the inter- 
mission, Colonel Parker resumed the digoussion 
and continued it to the close of the meeting. 
Questions came thick and fast. Colonel Parker 
repeatedly reminded the Club that while feeling 
quite sure of the essential truth of the doctrine, 
the practical application of it was still tentative, 
and quoted with great force, ‘‘ The greatest inven- 
tion of the nineteenth century is the suspended 
judgment.’’ Natural sciences were made promi- 
nent as the real central studies. ‘The next regular 
meeting will be held Tuesday, Nov. 26, at Spring- 
field, in the State Honse. 


INDIANA. 


The Indianapolis principals have a Principale’ 
Club, which meets every Tuesday evening of the 
school year, and the entire evening is devoted to 
the discussion of some phase of the science of edu- 
cation. Supt. L. H. Jones leads in the dizcussion. 


IOWA, 


A course of manual training has been adopted 
by the Mason City schools. The course at present 
is in wood-work only, in two departments—draw- 
ing and bench work. ‘The training classes are com- 
posed of pupils from the high schoo), but endeavor 
will be made to extend the work into the lower 
grades. 


KANSAS. 


The Topeka High School, for the first time in 
ita history, will graduate two classes this year— 
one class finishing ite course in Febroary, the other 
in Jane. Resolutions regarding the commence- 
ment exercises provide that the valedictorian and 
the ealutatorian both be selected by grades, but 
the graduating class will be asked to name the 
class orator. 


MISSOURI. 


The citizens of Springfield are taking active 
measures toward securing a state normal; only 
$6,700 is required to complete the amount desired 
of the $60,000 bond. 


MARYLAND. 


The Baltimore Schoo! Board is in grave consul- 
tation over the need of more funds to ran the 
schools. School supplies are getting short, salar 
ies are due with no where-with-all to meet these 
demands. Latin and German has been introduced 
into the high sehools and new teachers added to 
the force for teaching these branches. 


MONTANA, 


Every schoolroom in Butte is crowded to its ut- 
moat capacity. There are 3,127 pupils in attend- 
ance or 654 more than last year. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Missoula 
County Teachers’ Inetitute, held at Missoula, was 


= exceptionally prcfitable session. 


New and in- 
teresting ideas were presented. 


NEW YORK. 


The Teachers’ Institute, held at Rhineback, 
was a session of great interest and well attended. 
Credit is due Commissioner Thadeus J. Herrick 
for his wise supervision, and to Conductor Sanford 
of Pen Yann for his excellent iustruction. 

Dr. Charles E. West of Pierrepont Avenne, 
Brooklyn, is said to be the only {doctor of peda- 
gogy in America, the degree having been created 
especially for him, becanse he had tanght school 
sixty-two years. In 1860, he founded Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, and was the head of it till 
1888. Daring those years he received in cash over 
$1,000,000 as tuition fees. 

New York City has opened four evening high 
schools. They are: New York Evening High 
School, East 125th Street; Harlem Evening High 
School, East 125th Street: Central Evening High 
School, East 60th Street, and East Side Evening 
High School, Norfolk Street. 

Instruction in Spanish will be given in the 
evening high schools of Brooklyn by M. F. 
Vallette. 


NEBRASKA, 


The association of superintendents and princi- 
pals of Nebraska met in Lincoln, Oct. 13 and 14, 
Some of the questions discussed were: ‘' Lessons 
from the Columbian LExposition,’’ ‘‘ Oar Free 
Text Books,’’ ‘‘ Equipment of the Superintend- 
ent’s Office,”’ and ** The Application of Psycho- 


Not as; 
Confection, 


but as a 

| Drink, 
imparting strength, 
Chocolat = Menier most effective. 

Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated FOOD. 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk | 
to Pure Cream. 


Pamphlets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- 


dressing 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


American Branch 
Cc Chocolat=-Menier 


CHOCOLAT MENIER MENIER 


ENJER 


“ 


New York City; 


86 W. Broadway, 
A Sales Exceed 
nnual Sales Er 33 MILLION LBS or Menier Bld ce 


World's Fair. 


SAMPLES SENTFREE.MENIER, N.Y. 


Teachers’ > HELP © Manuals. 
Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 


Edited by Szrymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
adapted to all grades. 


Edited by SkEyMourR Earon, 
social and business correspondence ; 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
By W. V. Wricurt, B.A. 


4. Kasy Problems for Young 


with Answers. 


By Oscar Fay ApaAms, 


selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. 
By SEyMour Earon. Every teacher of 


American text- books. 


By SEYMOUR EATON and F, A. BLANCHARD. 
Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


It is a book of Axercises—not ordinary questi 
ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. 


500 Exercises. 


thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


Nineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 


with a large variety of forms and exercises, 


; Twelfth thousand, Contains nearly 700 problems in fractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


Thinkers. 


Edited by SzeyMour Eaton, Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 
lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


By Rev. A. D. Capgi, B.A. Zenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 


6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written, 


7% Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


It is a novel book on a novel plan. The 


Geography will be delizhted with this Manual. 
ons—such as will require original think- 
It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 


Such a book has long been needed in our schools, 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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logical Principles to Every Day Work in the 
School Room,”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The reports to the Department of Pablic In- 
struction for the various school districts show that 
there are 24,013 public schools in this state, wih 
an enrollment of 9/4 407 pupils. 

Sovperintendent Whittaker of Shenandoah re- 
ports an average daily attendance, the largest in 
the history of the borough, being 2,212, out of an 
enroliment of 2,421. 

The new North School Building at Pittsburg 
was formally dedicated October 5th. Addresses 
of interest were made by Supt. George S. Luckey, 
Prof. Henry Houck, Deputy S:ate Superintendent 
of Public Iostruction, Rev. D. Jones, and others. 
The building is four stories high, of stone and 
brick, costing about $165,000, containing twelve 
rooms, perfect in every eq sipment. 

Philadeiphia.—At @ recent meeting of the 
Board of Pablic Education, Dr. Eiward Brooks, 
the suyerintendent, presented the following re- 
port: the 27th of Ostober, 1682, the * good 
sbip Welcome’ sailed up the harbor and landed on 


the shores of the Deleware. On the deck of this} 


vessel stood a man who bore to a new world a new 
gospel of civil liberty. 

New England, with patriotic purpose, comem- 
orates the landing of the Mayflower, and the rela- 
tion of that event to national liberty. Pennsylva- 
nia, and especially Philadelphia, should, it would 
seem, with tie same patriotic purpose commemo- 
rate the landing of the Welcome. I would there- 
fore recommend that the superintendent be autho- 
rized to direct the teachera of the public schools 
to hold such exercises on the anniversary of the 
landing of the ‘good ship Welcome’ as may fii- 
tingly commemorate that event, and teach a lesson 
of patriotism to the children of the city.’’ 

In pursuance of thie recommendation, the 
Board of Pablic Education, through the proper 
committee, authorized the superintendent to ar- 
range for the celebration of the event in the public 
schools with fitting ceremonies. The principals 
and teachers of the public schools are therefore 
requested to arrange a short program of exarcises 
for Friday, Oct. 27ch, suitable for the commemo- 
ration of the landing of the “ good ship Welcome.’’ 
It is suggested that the program might inclade 
any of the following topics: 1. Brief eketch of 
the life of Penn.; 2, Voyage and landing of the 
Welcome; 3, Penn’s views of government; 4, 
Penn’s views of education; 5, Penn’s treatment 
of the Indians; 6, Penn’s Treaty Tree;’’ 7, 
The Penn Honse; 8, Singing of patriotic songs. 
Theee exercises are to be a part of the regular 
school-day’s work, and should be varied in the 
d ff srent grades to suit the capacity of the child- 
ren. If the higher schools think best to join in 
the celebration, they will find much of interest 
and profit to their students in the character and 
views of government and education of this great 
founder of a commonwealth. It is interesting to 
remember that he made provisions for a broad and 
thorough system of public education, and was an 
eariest advocate of manual training and industrial 
education. Io his views of government and eda- 
cation, William Penn was undoubtedly the wisest 
and broadest-minded man among all the early 
settlers of this country, and is thus a fitting sub- 
ject for a lesson of patrictism to the pupils of our 
public schools, 


WASHINGTON, 

At the annual meeting of Whatcom County 
Teachers’ Institute at New Whatcom, addresses 
given by State Superintendent of Schools C. W. 
Bean, and others prominent in educational inter- 
este made the session of unusual interest. 


COURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
Les Premiers Pas. 


Par L. CHARLES Roux, A.M , professeur de francais 
au Vermont Academy. Boston: CARL SCHOENHOF, 
114 Tremont St. 

“It is systemically arranged, and so nicely grad- 
uated that the student mounts the difficult hil) of 
knowledge by easy steps.’’-- The Watchman. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. (Address the publisher.) 


8 
@ 
POETRY WANTED, 
SUITABLE FOR SONGS. Fair price paid. 4 

and instructions. e 
P A. BLACKMER, Oak Park, 


$ Send 25 cts. for song showing style wanted, 
2 


PREEMAND DRAWING. 


Books by ANSON K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the Scho l of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Freehand Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Perspective.” Illusirated by 34 
plates. $1 50 

Drawing in the Public Schools.”” A Man- 
ual for Teachers. 75 cts 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, or both for $2 00. 

A. K. CKOSS, Normal Art Schoo), Boston. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 


on application ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Romerset St.. Boston. 


w= CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


WISCONSIN, 


The enrollment of the Superior public schools 
of the first month of the school year reports an in- 
crease of 647 over the enrollment of last year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Lincoln County Teachers’ Association held re- 
cently a two day’s session, at Damariecotta Mills. 
One hundred and twenty-five teachers were present. 
The papers were superior, the discussions profit- 
able, and all the parts were helpfal for the fature 
work of the teachers, especially the instruction by 
Miss Mary Snow, supervisor of Bangor schools, and 
Principal Purington, Farmington Normal School. 
The school law passed in 1892—‘* Teachers are to 
be examined in the elements of natural sciences as 
applied to agricaltare’’—was a subject of favor- 
able discussion. The cfficers for the ensuing year 
are: C, A. Peaslee, Wiscasset, president; Gao. E 
Linacott, East Jefferson, secretary; and Rev. C. 
D. Crane, New Castle, chairman executive com- 
mittee, 

The town of Caribou, Aroostook County. leads 
in this county in number of pupils, having 1793. 
At the meeting of the Augusta Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation the following officers were chosen for the 
year: President—Geo. W. Chamberlain; Vice- | 
President—A. H. Brainard ; Secretary —Miss Carra 
Johnson. 

Miss Minnie A. Joneh of the Boynton High 
Schoo!, Eastport, goes to an assistant principalship 
in a New Hampshire high school. 

George H. Strout, formerly of Portland, will be- 
come instructor in Latin and Greek at the Allen 
English and Classical School, Weat Newton, Mass. 
At a recent meeting of the Eyst Somerset Edu- 
cational Association Supt. N. A. Luce presided. 
An address of welcome was given by F. H. Snell | 
of Corinna, followed by answers to queries, ‘‘What | 
do you find most diffizult to teach ?’’ was answered 
by Miss Lucelia Stafford of Hartland. ‘‘ What 
do you fisd most troublesome in governing your 
school ?’’ was answered by Miss M. A. Thomas of , 
Pittefisld. Miss Mionie A. Everett of the Maine 
Oentral Institute gave an exercise in Arithmetic. 
G C. Sheldon, priacipal of the Somerset Academy 
at Athens, talked on ‘*Some Principles of School | 
Government,’’ and this was discussed by Prof W. 
H. Hartshorn of Bates College, Rev. P. A. Smith | 
of Hartland, and others. In the evening alectare | 
was given by Sapt. W. W. Stetson of Aubarn, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Eiward S. Gordon bas been unanimously elected | 
instractor of the manual training echool, Concord. 
Instruction in typewriting has been introduced into 
the school course of thia city. 

The Center Sshool, Rindge, is indebted through 
kindness of Sec. Walter Gilman Page to the Pablic 
School Art League for the presentation of fine 
framed portraits of Longfellow, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, and Emerson, and an engraving of the Na- 
tional Capitol. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association 
will hold ite forty-firat annual meeting in Boston, 
Oct. 27. The following program has been pre- 
pared : Payeical Culture ign Elementary Schools,” 
by S. S. Curry, Pi.D., dean School of Expressicn, | 
Boston; Dadley A. Sargent, M D., director of 
Hemenway Gymnasiam, Harvard University; and 
Dr. Claes J. Enebuske, Pb.D., principal of in- | 
struction, Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. | 
Primary Section—Reading, class exercise, by 
Miss Nellie E. Boyd, Chelsea, ‘‘ Elementary Sci- 
ence in Primary Schools,’ by Miss Lelia A. | 
Mirick, supervisor in primary echools, Cambridge. 
Grammar Section—** Language and Literature in 


Elementary Schools,’’ by William H. Maxwell, 
LL.D., superintendent of public instruction, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. Address, by Wm. J. Tucker, D.D., 
president Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
The present officers of t:e Association are: Pres- 
ident—Chas. E. Hassey, Wakefield; Secretary— 
John O. Godfrey, Auburndale. 

Saturday, October 7th, was Teachers’ Institute 
day at Lowell. The morning was occupied with 
talks upon grammar and history for the grammar 
grades, and arithmetic for the primary grades. 
falks were given to the primary and the grammar 
school teachers respectively, by Arthur C. Boyden, 
upon the subject ‘* Nature Study.”’ The sabjects 
of Physics, of Language and of R-ading were 
fally discussed. Miss Wheelock explained “Kin- 
dergarten Methods ”’ in an instructivs address. 

An institute of the school committees and super- 
intendents of the scu heastern towcs of Middlesex 
County will be held, uoder the direction of the 
state board of education, at Somerville, Ost, 23, 
and at Ayer Junction, Oct 25. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are: ‘* Duties of School Con « 
mittees and the Authority that should be Dele 
gated toa Superintendent ’’; ‘* School Sapervision, 
Ite Purpose and Methods’’; ‘‘ The Conaolidation 
of Schools: Grading and Promotions’’; “ The 
Selection, Reteaiion, and Professional Training of 
Teachers’’; ‘‘ A Course of Studies, Relativa Im- 
portance of Different Branches, Recent Changes 
in the Couree.’’ 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Claob will 
dine at the Brunewick on Saturday, October 21, 
at 1.15 P.M. This is the annual meeting After 
dinner topic: ‘*‘ What may the Community legiti- 
mately demand of the Public Schools and what 
may the Public Schools legitimately demand o: 
the Commnnity?’’ The guests of the club: G. 
Stanley Hall, LL.D., president of Clark Univer- 
sity, and Fred. G Pettigrove, president of Boston 
School Board. 

The high schools of the state met recently in con- 
ference at the State House, Boston, under the aus 
pices of the State Board of Educition. ‘The study 
of English Literatare in its purpose and application 
was the theme of discourse. Superintendent Hall 
of the Arlington School, Professor Clarence E. 
Kelly, Professor Gorge of Newton, and other 
masters of prominent high scho»ls, participated in 
the discassion. It ie the intention to hold these 
conferences throughout the fall and winter. The 
legislature will be petitioned this ye.r for an ap- 
propriation to provide the teachers with quarters 
for meetings of this nature. 

An institute was held in Pittsfield, Ostober 12, 
for the benefit of school committees and superin- 
tendenta of Berkshire County. The following 
subjects were considered: Dutie® ot school com- 
mittees and superintendents; Methods of super- 
vision; Courses of study; Systems of ungraded 
schools; Schoo! laws and other topics. 

The program presented at the Winochendon 
Teachers’ Institute reflected great credit upon 
A. W. Edason’s arrangement and management, 
The paper on the ‘‘ Philosopby of Methods’’ pre- 
sented by Mr. MacDonald was very able. Oae- 
hundred and six teachers were present from 
Gardner, Templeton, Hubbardston, and Ash- 
burnham. 

At Holden, October 4:b, a well attended 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, aod 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
Addess Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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| work, or as drawing cards, 

1. Things seen at home: C 
VII, and VIII. 


The Vegetable Kingdom : 
The Animai Kingdom: C 


vib 


| BLACKBOARD. 


DRAWN BY 


Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the 
most simple manner, drawn with the least number of lines | 


\ attempt is made to reproduce them the right way will be 
The drawings are so simple as to need 


The cards are divided as follows :' 


CHALK MARKS 


THE 


GSBURG, 


wing Simplified,” 


such a manner that if an ) 


are axioms. Perspective has 


been eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language and busy 


ards I, II, and IIL 


2. Things seen outside the schoolroom: Cards IV, V, VI, 


Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 
ards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 


Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


teachers’ institute was held. An address by 
Prof. C. Harlow Rassell of Worcester was followed 
by discussions upon the subjects of arithmetic and 
of language. Mies S. E. Brassill of Qaincy pre- 
sented the subj-ct of ‘‘ Nature Study.’’ Ad- 
drasses were made in the evening. 

The meeting of the New Eogland Association 
of Colleges at New Haven was enthusiastic and 
well attended. The program as announced in the 
last isene of the JOURNAL was carried out in de- 
tail. Professor Collar ably opened up the subject 
of ‘Teaching Latin ia Preparatory Schools,” 
President Eliot dwelt, at length upon the non- 
uniformity of requirements for admission and 
graduation in cur edacational institutions of a 
bigher order, pointing out the fact that an adop- 
tion of a universal system is near. The dinner in 
Alamni Hall, where the 165 members met in a 
social avd professional way, was a pleasant feature 
of the occasion. 

In Watertown was recently opened a usefal addi- 
tion to the schools in a cooking school, where 
every depart ment of household economy is scien- 
tifically taught. Miss Heustis of Salem is in- 
strnuctor. 

Fa\l River has appropriated $600 per week 
toward maintaining evening schools, 


CONNECTICUT, 


Miss Sarah E Kilbride has been appointed 
teacher at Naugatuck. 

Griswold has elected Mrs. Adeline A. Gardiner 
a member of the town board of edacation. 

Miss Hannah B. Witter is teaching in the 
elev nth district, Preston. 

Thomas K. Peck, who for thirty-three years 
had taught in the Center School, Hanover, died 
there recently. 

Mires Lyle Fiint of Norwich is teaching in Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C 


WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh—nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. J/¢s 
range of usefulness hasno limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 


A CARD. 

We vould tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons. 


HIkAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Clearance Sale of Books, 


We bave on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 


Pub's Our 
ce. Price. 
Scott’s Marmion. Half russia. $100 §$ 50 
Kirke White — Southey. 00 50 
Goldsmith’s P ems. 1.00 60 
Sup!ée’s Trench on Words. Cloth. 1.25 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 2v.cl. 2.50 1.00 
The Pleasures of Life—Lubbock. Cl. .B0 15 
The Dictionary of Kd’ct’| Instruction Cl 125 50 
Free Schools of the U. 8 —Adams. Cl. 1.50 1.00 
Rand McNally Stand Atlas of the World 450 1650 
Seguin on Eoucation. Cl. 25 
Note Book—U.8 History. Paper, .50 +25 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 
Dictation. e 1.0 .60 
New York Question Book. P ° 250 1.00 
Busy Work for Primary Schools, Per box, .40 = .20 
Manual of Physical Culture for Public 
Schovuls—Liebold. 60 40 


Books sent by mail postpaid, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System _ pre- 
f rred), and to assist in teaching Book keeping and 


Business Forms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN, KB. Rurean of Edvecation, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


100 BONGS for a 2 ct, stamp. Homa & YOUTH, Oadis,O. 
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Complete Manual of Commercial Penmanship $e, 
Eutropius Books I, and II. 
Men of Achievement . 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Builders of American Literature . ° ° Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston $1 50 
Outline of Civil Government Higby 30 
Schooi Needlework ° ° ° ° ° Hapgood Ginn & Co, “ 85 
High School Laboratory Manual of Physics Hays 69 
lvan the Viking . Du Chaillu Charles Scribner’s Sons, N 1 60 
Nursery Problems > > Vale Contemporary Pub, Co, “ 
The Story of Parthia . ° ° ° ° Rawlinson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, sd 1 50 
Stillness and Service ° ° ° ° Elliott T. Y. Crowell & Co, Boston 30 
Life of Shakespeare . Wilder Little, Brown & Co, Boston 1 00 
Livre de Lecture et de Conversation . . ° Fontaine D C. Heath & Co, = 95 
Helpful Words. ‘ Hale Roberts Bros, 1 00 
The Children’s Year Book Forbes 1 50 
50 
00 
Letters from My Mill . 00 


Spayd Educational Pub. Uo, ‘ 

Caldecott Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 
Stoddard Charles Scribner's Sons, 2 
Daudet Dodd, Mead & Co, - 4 
Repplier Houghton, Mifflln & €o, Boston 1 
Foster J.B. Lippincott Co, New York T 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WHENEVER our readera see on the first page 
of the JouRNAL ‘“‘ A Very Desirable Offer,’’ over 
the announcement of the Jos, Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., they may know that 
there is something worthy of their attention pre- 
sented. In this issue it happens to be a new, 
unique, and very cheap Pencil Sharpener, and 
Samples of Dixon’s famous Sketching Crayons for 
25 cents. This offer amounts almost to a gift. 
The money consideration being very small consid- 
ering the equivalent given for it. We do not 
hesitate to say that 10,000 at least, of the weekly 
readers of the JOURNAL will find it for their ad- 
vantage to send at once 25 cents and get this new 
invention of the Dixon Crucible Co., and replenish 
their stock of sketching crayons. Notice the fair- 


ness of this cffar ‘“‘If not satiefied and pleased 
with the crayon and sharpener, can return them 
and receive their money back.’’ The Dixon Pen. 
cila when sharpened by this new invention, will 
easily lead the world in their spheres of usefulness. 


D. LorHrop COMPANY are making extensive 
preparations to meet the demand for all supple- 
mentary helps for superintendents and teachers. 
They have a large specialty in Kindergarten 
Helps, bringing ont several new and important 
features. 

They bave also begun a new department of 


Standard Books for the School and Town Library. 
Altogether the fall announcement of their educa- 
tional department is rich and varied. 

— Thoughts come and go, some never to return. 
What some of ns would have given at that time 
for an Esterbrook pen to jot down a flseting 
inspiration ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. KitMER & Co., South Bend, Ind., has 
an announcement ‘Important to Teachers’’ in 
the JOURNAL each week which should not be over- 
looked. We have been for years a sufferer from 
nervous headaches, and have tried many remedies 


with bat little satisfaction. A few weeks since, a 
friend in whom we have great coufidence said ‘' If 
you will get Dr. Kilmer’s ‘ Sure Headache Cure’ 
you will find relief.’’ Having little faith in 
any medicine, we procured a box and used the 
tablete exactly according to directions, and have 
had speedy relief from two severe attacks produced 
by over exertion ete., within one month. It not 
only stopped the pain, but gave new vigor to both 
body and mind. No unpleasant results attended 
the use of the ‘‘Cure’’ in my case. We feel 
assured that it is effective to cure sick head-aches, 
and if so we know of no reason why it may not 
cure also Neuralgia, Rheumatism, La Grippe and 
other kinds of pain. Send for sample to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., South Bend, Ind, ** 


— And now with gas bills coming in 
That fill up many pages, 
We wish within our inomost heart 
We'd lived in the dark ages. 


—I feel it my duty to say a few words in 
regard to Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely 
without soclicitation. I have used it more or less 
half a year, and have found it to be moat 
admirable. I have suffered from catarrh of the 
worst kind ever since I was a little boy and I 
never hoped for cure, but Cream Balm seems to 
do even that. Many of my acquaintances have 
used it with excellent results.—Oscar OstTRUM, 
45 Warren Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


—Poet: I have here some verses I would like to 
submit. They are not perfect, I admit; perhaps 
they want fire. Editor: You are quite right sir; 
fire is what they want, but the waste basket will 
do just as well, 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and ig tie 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 

tn every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


A GREAT WORK! A GREATER 
OPPORTUNITY!! 


The REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
which we offer to our readers at the unheard of 
rate of only ten cents a day for ninety daye, is a 
unique and splendid work. 

To possess this matchless work is to own 8 
whole library and have access to information on 
every subject within the domain of human ex- 
perience, study or inquiry. The extraordinary 
terms announced on another page upon which the 
revised edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will be supplied to our readers, are only for such 
readers. 

Remember this fact. 

It is an exclusive privilege. 

A few years ago the complete edition of the En. 
cyclopedia Britannica cost nearly $200, thus pre- 
venting any but the wealthy from purchasing it. 
We are now able to offer a later edition, in 20 
volumes, comprising a total of 7000 pages with 
96 colored maps, at almost a nominal price. 

We have confidence in it and we know our 
readers will be benefited by having this great 
work to consult. We are willing to trust you. 
In proof of this we send the entire 20 volames 
with all charges prepaid on receipt of only $1 and 
and allow you to pay the balance at the rate of 10 
cents a day, the same being remitted monthly for 
a period of 90 days. 

Can we do any more ? 

There is now no further excuse for not owning 
this great Reference Library. Take advantage of 
the offer now. Do not delay. The offsr is made 
for a short time only.— Journal of Education. 


IMPORTANT.— When York City, 
save Baggage Express and C: 6 Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


‘ral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ipwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
4:1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 


& THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October North American Review opens 
with a strong and timely symposium on “ The 
Business Outlook’? by the President of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and the presidents of 
various exchanges of that city. Representatives 
Bryan of Nebraska, McMillin of Tennessee, and 
Dalzell of Pennsylvania contribute their views on 
“ The Coming Tariff Legislation.’’ Four articles 
o* interest to women are bracketed together under 
the title of ‘‘ The Women of To-day.’’ These are 
British Women and Local Government. The 
Tyranny of the Kitchen,’’? American Life and 
Physical Deterioration,’ and Women of the 
World.’’ Interesting selections from the corres- 
pondence that passed between the Confederate 
Government and the Vactican during the war are 
given by Hon. John Bigelow; the Marquis of 
Lorne deals with the ‘‘ Latest Aspects of Imperial 
Federstion’’; and Clement Scott contributes a 
striking paper entitled ‘‘ Two Dramatic Revolu- 
tions.’ ‘Notes and Comments’’ include three 
very readable papers on ‘‘ A New Science at the 
Fair,’’ ‘‘ Co-Edacation in the West,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Saloon as a Clab.’”? New York: 3 East 14th St. 
$5.00 a year. 


— The September issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
of Philadelphia is an especially valuable number of 
this admirably edited bi-monthly, always interest- 
ing to the student of social and political science 
Dr. W. M. C. Morey of Rochester University con- 
tinues his study of the Genesis of our Nationa- 
Constitution, by an essay on the first state consti- 
tutions, as they were formed during the revolution. 
ary period. Florence G. Buchstaff of Wisconsin 
discusses “The Property of Married Women in 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law,’’ and the 
origin, therein, of the common law dowers. ‘‘The 
Peons of the South’’ is a valuable and timely 
article, upon the great agricaltural problem of the 
southern states, by George K. Holmes of Wash- 
ington. Professor Cheyney contributes a transla- 
tio. of an ‘’ extent’’ of 1307, of a manor ia Essex, 
England. The briefer communications, personal 
notes, and bock notices, keep one in thorough 
acquaintance with the doings of contemporary 
economics and history. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Academy. Bi-monthly, per year, $6.00. 


—The Catholic World for October has for its 
frontispiece an admirable portrait of James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons There are four notable papers from 
the Parliament of Religions and the Catholic Con- 
gress held at Chicago. The first, which is from 
the pen of Cardinal Gibbons, treats of ‘‘ The 
Needs of Humanity Supplied by the Catholic 
Religion.’’ In the second, the Rev. Walter Eliott 
discusses ‘‘The Ead and Office of Religion.’’ 
The medern Apostle of Temperance, Father 
Cleary, takes “ Intemperance and its Remedy ’’ as 
the subject of the third; and the editorial view of 
the Catholic Congress forms the fourth. The in- 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


stitute at Mount Loretto and the late Father Drum- 


AS A SUPPORT 
for exhausted, nervous, 
overworked women, 
nothing can do as much 
as Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It regu- 
lates and assists all the 
natural functions, never 
conflicts with them, and 
it strengthens and builds 
up the female system in 
a way of its own. 

Nursing mothers and 
women approaching con- 
finement, will find it 
exactly fitted to their 
needs, It lessens the wee, and burdens of 
child-bearing, ensures healthy, vigorous off- 
spring and promotes an abundant secretion 
of nourishment on the part of the mother. 

It’s an invigorating, restorative tonic, a 
soothing and ne nervine, and 
the only guaranteed remedy for woman’s 
chronic ills and ailments. If it doesn’t bene- 
fit or cure, in the case of every tired or af- 
fltcted woman, she'll have her money back. 

On these terms, can anything else be ‘‘ just 
as good” for you to buy ¢ 


You're offered $500, or a cure of Catarrh, 
by the proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Remedy. 


goole are the subjects of an article, accompanied 
by numerous choice illustrations, by John J. 
O'Shea. An article on “ Gladstone,’’ by Jeremiah 
MacVeagh, will be found a timely and able sketch 
of the distinguishsd statesman’s) public career. 
Very Rev. Father Hewit contributes a communica- 
tion respecting the present Bishop of Tarsus, the 
ancient see which is identified with the Apostle 
Paul. A pathetic little story entitled ‘‘ The 
Major,”’ by Lelia Hardin Bugg, is given. ‘An 
American Artist,’? by Mr. Alfred Trumble, is an 
illustrated paper on the career and work of Mr. 
James E. Kelley. Professor Villamil gives a 
Spanish view of the old question of the expulsions 
of the Jews from Spain. Two editorial articles, 
one on ‘* Profit-sharing,’’ the other on the report 
of the Commissioner of Education, desl with mat- 


ELYS CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


HAY-FEVER 


A particle is coupes into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggiets; by mail, registered, 60 cts, 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren New Verk. 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


back. 


holiday gifts 


ARBOT, THE. By Sir WALTER Scorrt. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
ANTIQUARY, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN’S Farry TALER. 

ASTORIA. By Washington Irving. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALu. By Washington Irving. 

By Charles Dickens. 
By Charles Dickens. 

CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington Irving. 

By Washington Irving. 


CHILD’s History oF ENGLAND. 
CHISTMAS STORIES. 


CRAYON PAPERS. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 
EmERSON’sS Essays. 
EMERSON’s Essays 
FELIX Hout, By George Eliot. 
Grimm's Farry TALES. 
HypatTia. By Charles Kingsley. 

IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 

JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 


KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S New YORK. 
Last DAys OF PoMPEU. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


First Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. By Judge D. 
By the Brothers Grimm. 


JOHN HALIFAX. By Dinah Malock Craik. 


By Washin Irving. 
By Lord Lytton. 


Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 


Per volume, $1.00, 


at reasonable prices. 


MILL ON THE FLOss, THE. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade. 


By Washington Irving. 
NIcHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
OLD CuRIOosITY SHOP. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 
I2mo. 


Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 


By George Eliot. 


By Charles DicKENS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


By Charles Dickens, 


By John Bunyan. 


QUENTIN DuRWARD. By Sir Walter Scott. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


SALMAGUNDI 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 

SESAME AND LILIES. 
SKETCH Book, Tur. 


By Daniel Defoe. 

RoMOLA. By George Eliot. 

By Washington Irving. 

By Thomas Carlyle. 

Raskin. 
ashington Irving. 

STORIES FROM LIFE By Sarah K. Bolton. 


Swiss FAMILY Rosprnson. 


P. Thompson. 


TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washin Irving. 
Tom Brown’s ScHOOL Dave. Thomas 


By Thomas Hughes. 


Tom BRowN AT OxFORD. By Thomas Haghes. 


TOUR OF TBE PRAIRIES, 
TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY Days. 


TwIicE-ToLp TALEs, 


AND SPANISH VOYAGES. W. Irving. 
By Jules Verne. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By R. H. Dana. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


VOYAGE TO THE CAPE, A. By W. Clark Russell, 


WHITE Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS. 


Please note that we offer two of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the 
JouRNAL who sends us only one new subscriber. The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 
All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerser St. Boston, Mass. 
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ters of the profoundest interest in different fields 
of thought. Apn illostrated review of the ‘‘ Life of 
Donn Piatt,’”’ by Rev. Father Hedges, is also 
given. The ‘‘ Talk About New Books’’ contains 
criticisms of the highest value on recent worke, 
and many points of contemporary history are ably 
delt with in the Editorial Notes. A more than 
usual large space is devoted to the tranaactions of 
the Columbian Reading Circle. Price, $400 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. 120 West 60:h St., 
New York. 


— The October namber of The Treasury of 
Religious Thought is laden with geod things. 
Rev. Dr. Nies of the Episcopal Church, has the 
first plece. His portrait, sermon, view of church 


and sketch of life will attract attention. Other 
full sermons are by Dr. Broadus,on the ‘Trinity,’’ 
Dr. B. Hart on the ‘‘ The Fature World,’ and 
Rev. F. T. Bailey on “ Christ’s Promise of Abun- 
dant Life.’’ The leading theughts of sermons are 
fresh and helpfol. Prof. Scheff deecribes the 
eminent preachers of the Protestant pulpit. Dr. 
A. Marphy discusses ‘‘Calture and R-ligion,’’ 
Dr. Elmendorf ‘‘ The Forces Working For and 
Against Church Union.”’ Rev. G. B. T. Halleck 
gives numerous Ecclesiastical Don’ts.’’ All 
departments are excellently filled. New York: 
E. B. Treat. Yearly, $2.50. 


— The Magazine of Art for October has as a 
frontispiece a photogravure of the idyllic picture 
by Sir J. E. Millais of ‘‘ The Blind Girl.’”’ The 


* Portraits of Cardinal Mapning,’’ by Wilfred 
Meynell, form the subject of a finely illustrated 
paper. Of biographical interest is the sketch of 
Jules Cheret, the French artist. ‘‘ Decorative 
Sculpture at Chicago’’ is a short eketch illus- 
trated by seven handsome plates. The charming 
paper on the Salon of the Champs Elyséas is con- 
cluded; and the ‘Chronicle’ and ‘ Monthly 
Record’. are of more than usaal interest. New 
York: Cassel] & Co. 


— The October Pansy is a delightful namber 
of this ever-attractive magazine. Besides the 
large amount of stories, sketches, poems, anec- 


dotes and illustrations by the best talent, are 
several notable departments. These are to be 
broadened and enlarged. “The Christian 
Endeavor Bulletin’’ will still be a leading 
feature. ‘‘ Athletic and Indoor Games’’ will be 
a pew department; and Onr Mission Bualletin’’ 
will be helpful to all Sabbath school scholars, 
Terme, $1.00 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The North American Review, for October; terms, 
$500a year New York: 3 E 14th 8t. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, for October; terms. $3.00 a 
year. New York: The International News Co. 

The Phrenologieat Journal, for October; terms, 
$1.50 a yea. New Vork: Fow er & Wells Co 

Journal of the Frankiin Institute, for October; 
terms, $1 00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 

The Silver Cross, for October; terms, $1 00 a year. 
New York. 

Our Little Ones, for October; terms, $1.00 a year 
Boston: Russell Pub Co. 

Notes and Queries, for October; terms, $100 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: 8.C and L. M Gould. 

The Pansy, for October; terms, $100 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Education. for October; terms, $3 00a year. Bos. 
ton: Kasson & Palmer. 


Educational Institutions. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Instructor in 
Music in ‘he Public Schools of Boston, will eonduct 
classes in methods of teaching music and in sight- 
singing on Saturdays. beginning Oct. 2!st in **Walk- 
er Hall” (Boston College of Oratory), Walker Buile- 
Building, No. L10-L12 Boylston St., Boston. 

The instruction will be adapted to the needs oi 
special teachers of music and to regular teachers ip 
the public schools, and to any o hers, who may 
desire to study methods of teaching or to acquire 
greater facility in reading music at sight. : 

Preparatory C!ass (for elementary work in meth 
ods and sight singing) at 2.15 o’clock. Advanced 
Class (for advanced instruction and practice in 
methods at sight singing) at 3.45 o’clock. 

Terms, $500 for the course of ten lessons in 
either Class. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


NO misapprehension need be feared in dealing with this Agency. Weare explicit in dealing both with teachers 
and with school officers. and each knows just what to expect. On Seot. 8 @ western surerintendent wrote: 
“T want av $800 teacher for high school: sss ant,end will pay that to her next year, but this year can give « nly 
#650 for four-fifths time. (Cau you fill the bill?” We replied: “ Here i+ a lady #ho came te vs fresh from colle. @, 
and has s both ber two poxitions throueh us. She egan at and last lear om 
and ought to have it, but she registered will probably apply.” Sne apply, of cou 
late this year, is without a position,ard MISAPPREHENSION at the 8650 cffered; but the fuperintendent 
feared she would not come fort! at, a das he ina hurry engaged av iwferior teacher rather than watt for 
correspondence, He writes now that he regrets this, and will put more confidence in us next time. We do not 
recominend teachers promiscuousiy. We fina out whether or will fit and whe her they will go FEAR tp 
before we recommend them, and we try to make sure no disappointment need be......... ecccsecce = 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Boylston, cor. Berke'ey, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativnal preparat ry school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certifica’es. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitate of Tecthuology. Harvara 
aud Kcston Universities, Law and Medical Schoo'ls etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTUN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooir, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOUL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


NORMAL SO0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 


pal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. @. Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. ling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
ticersen plenve mention this Journal. 


The Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATENTED.) 


The Andrews File 


i] 


A new device for holding current news- 
papers. Very convenient in reading room, 
schoolroom, or home library. 

It is made entirely of metal and is there- 
fore very cleanly. It is strong, light, 
smooth, and agreeable to handle. It re- 
ceives the papers readily and holds them 
firmly. 

The File consists of three principal 
parts. The main bar and ends are in one 
piece, and the three steel pins for piercing 
the papers are headed into it. The middle 
bar moves loosely on the pins and the ends 
of the main bar. The closing bar is the top 
one in the cut. The springs are riveted 
to this, and play upon the middle bar to 
hold down the papers. In putting in or 
taking out the papers the closing and mid- 
dle bars are removed. This is done in an 
instant. 


j 


At the end of the month or year, if it is desired to make a volame of the papers, they are bound 
solid by passing a twine through the eyes in the piercing pins, without distur! ing the order 
of the papers. Then withdraw the need'es, cut the twine and tie the three knots, which binds the 
papers compactly for labeling and filing away for future reference. 

The File is finished in antique copper. Price, 75 cts. We will send one of these Files, free 
of all expense, to any subscriber of the Journal of Education, who will send us ONE new yearly 


cash subscription. 
Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND J. W. 


SCHERMERHORN & 
3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Over 1300 positions filled. GOOD OPENINGS NOW FOR FALL AND WINTER TERMS. 
Catalogue free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau has placed in a New England 
City, for the current year, four teachers, — two 
men, as Principals of Grammar Schools, and 
two ladies, — one as Principal of a Primary 
School and the cther as a teacher of Elocution - 
and Physical Culture, at an aggregate salary of 
$5500. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers fof 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, ; 1201 So.Spring St.,; 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angele Gal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee' Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 


Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


60 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
K E R - & H Uj y § 5 0 0 N Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on resu’ts, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2.053 60 


Union School Bureau 2 W. lth St, New York. 
S, WINGHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENGY, 


ation of these who employ teachers {t procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It see ks 
after and solicits the eurolime t of the best teachers, aud accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, avd principa 8, so that scbools ip any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency as a directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teacuers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cauc.es, hor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuzh tbe aid of the Agency Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, edocatior, experience. and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an evroliment blank will be sent or the 
Papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, oe ¢. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at y 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, Onio. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If SO, register in the 
tor | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


THE ESsenTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


For School Year 1893-94, 


Including 


THE GeocRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Suft. Schools, Pawtucket, R. l. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 600. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 


has yet been published. : 
Temntyahees pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the 


Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred between 
August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 


Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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VOL. XXIV.— INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


NOW READY: 


Mental Development in the Child. 


By W. PREYER, 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIVLOGY IN JENA; AUTHOR OF THE MIND OF THE CHILD (PART I, THE 
SENSES AND THE WILL ; PART iL. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT). 
Traustated from the German by H. W. BROWN, 
TEACHER IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


The special object of this book, as announced by Dr, Preyer in his Preface, is to initiate mothers into 
this complicated science of psychogenesis. Accordingly, he has taken unusual pains to present the more 
important points upon which the development of the child’s mind depends in a form easy of assimilation 
He desires to evoke a widespread interest in the development of the infant mind, and lead toa multitude 
of special investigations into the phenomena of the first five years of the child’s life. With this end in view 
he has selected, from the extensive material he has gathered in a long period of systematic observation 
and study, that which has special reference to practical use and application. It is a book of much value, 
therefore, to teachers in the kindergarten and primary schools, as well as to all parents. 


12mo. Price, $1 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ACME 
Stationery and Paper 


COMPANY. 


Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


Examination Papers, 

Pen and Pencil Tablets, 

Drawing Books and Tablets, 

Quincy Practice Papers, 
and other School Supplies. 


Composition Books, 
Students’ Note Books, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 
By Note-- Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NOR WAU MU 3IC COURSE” 
by JoHn W. TurtTs and H. E. Hour. 
* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’”’—Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK oe CHICAGO oe PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


De YOU 


“Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems no! 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read *‘ Preston Papers,’ by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pen. Those who have not will want both. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial ir 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, 
ete., as “‘ Preston Papers”’—12mo, cloth; price, $1.00 


N B __._ Advance orders, if accompanied by 
the cash, will be filled at 


50 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication-day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER OF ‘‘ SNAP SHOTS,” 

37 West 10th St., New York City. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the and at lowest pri- 
ses, es on application. 

"CARL SCHOENHOR, 

Publ ‘oreign Boo. 

eee 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PIrBLiIsH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course eens } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e0w 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Louis POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks, 
Price, e 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knglish Classics, With Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts, 

JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


An Important Work on Roman History. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By Henry F. Petuaw, Professor 


of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Large, 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 
Chief Contents: — The Beginning of Rome and the; ‘I shall take great pleasure in putting it into the 
Monarchy—The Karly Republic, 509-275 B. C.—Rome hands of my classes.”—Geo L. Burr, Professor of 


and the Mediterranean States, 265-146 B.O.—The 4”cient History, Cornell University 
* For advanced students it is the best guide that I 


Period of the Revolution— The Foundation of the | 


Imperial System and the Rule of the Early Caesars, 
49 B. C.-69 A.D — The Organization of Caesar’s Gov 
ernment and the First Conflicts with the Barbarians, 
69-284 A, D.— The Barbaric Invasions, 284-476 A. D. 
— index. 

This work has been planned more particularly to 
meet the requirements of higher-grade students and 
reading-classes. 


| know of for the study of the political ana constitu- 
| tional History of Rome. Prof. Pelham has most ad- 
mirably succeeded in producing a book for higher- 
| grade students.”—Wm. P Holcomb, Professor of 
| History, Swarthmore College 

‘“‘Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced 
students. I have recommended the work to my 
classes and shall make use of it in the future.’’— Her. 
man V. Ames, Prof. of History, Univ. of Michigan. 


Special terms to instructors on copies for examination, and on supplies for first introduction. 
Catalogue of Educational Publications sent on ap plication. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 27 and 29 W, 23d Street. 
LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cinc'nnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


* EMERSON’S VOCAL METHODS,” 


By L. O. Emerson. 2 books: (1) Cont.. Bar. and Boss 
A concis me hod for voice training ; unusu illy interestiny 
beivg free from monotonous studies. @1.50 (2) Sop. oy 
Mz. Sop. Commended as the most helpful method ertan: 
Sor training the voice. 1.50. 


* PETERS’ BURROWES’ PIANO PRIMER.” 


The most perfect Piano Primer published. Equally adapted 
Sor private tuition or teaching in classes. Cloth, 60 cen's. 
Boards. 40 cents. 


“HOW SHALL I TEACH?” 
Tilustrates Dr. Low ll Mason’s celebrated system of 
struction. Price, 08 cents. 
PESTALOZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER.” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. Lis 
Sorm, number, arithmetic, language, grammar, etc., 
in thetr relation to music, #1.50. 


* KINKEL’S COPY BOOK.” 


A method of tnstruction by copy practice. Especially di: 
signed to assist the memory. Price, 75 cents 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decrer Brcs., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Auromatic Org«ne. Pianos er- 
changed, or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings etc. send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


French Songs and Games, 


With Musi ... . . per set. 


French Games: 


Divided Proverbs, 
Verbal Quartettes, 
W. B. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


of Beaks Wholesale Prices. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave'’ and 
appoint agents on our new publications Full partic 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, and 
send photograph. If vou cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila,, Pa. 


Pennewill’s Daily and Nionthly 
REPORT BOOK. 
The best school register out. Everything combined 

in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 

graded. But one needed in a building of 16 rooms. 

Bound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 

or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 

Address F. G. PENNEWILL, 
319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulars 
Cc. W. BUTLER, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


References : 
J.J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton, O 
Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed. Monthly, Akron, O 
First National Bank, Defiance, O. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Halli, Boston, Mass. 


§0 cts. per set 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO.. 


Somerset St.. Roston, Mass. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 
For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 


maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 


For the School. ‘The Globe Hand Atlas, with | For the Library, T 


54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, 
and Classical Geography, $1.00. 
For sale 


220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
and Territory in the United States, $7 59. 

he World at Home Atlas. 
with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
United States, $8.00. 


by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 


E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


* & 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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| 


